THE ORDINANCE OF 1787? 
By TxHeopore C. Pease 


Meeting in Philadelphia at this season, the American Histori- 
cal Association appropriately commemorates the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Philadelphia convention and of the framing of the 
Constitution of the United States. While the members of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association join in that commem- 
oration, they naturally remember that another document, sec- 
ondary only to the Constitution of the United States, is especial- 
ly intrusted to their historical charge. They remember that on 
the thirteenth day of July, 1787, the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion passed an ordinance for the government of the Northwest 
Territory. Three days earlier that most astute negotiator, the 
Reverend Manasseh Cutler, had been shown a draft of it and had 
proposed certain amendments, all of which were adopted sub- 
stantially as he suggested them. To Cutler, as to the handful of 
legislators at New York, who in Congress assembled had adopted 
the document, the preparation of the ordinance was only one 
move in the game of bargaining between the Congress and the 
Ohio Company, as to the terms on which that company should 
buy Congress land northwest of the Ohio River. Compared to 
the sharp haggling of the market that was sure to take place 
when questions as to price per acre, term of credit, allowance for 
surveying, allowance for bad lands were taken into considera- 
tion, the establishment of a government for the territory, such 
as New England men would approve, was a minor matter. 

Long since history has reversed the comparative judgment of 
1787. It cares not at all whether Manasseh bargained for a few 
cents more or a few cents less. But about the document on which 
the continental colonial system of the United States was found- 
ed, it cares very much. 

1This is a slightly revised version of the address delivered at the Mississippi 


Valley Historical Association dinner meeting of the American Historical Association, 
Philadelphia, December 29, 1937. 
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In appraising the place of this document in American history, 
as it is most fitting to do at this time, it is not essential to seek 
after novelty or rush frantically in search of unconventional in- 
terpretations. All students of western history are familiar with 
the particulars necessary for a valuation of the ordinance; one 
of them as well as another may set these forth. 

That this is possible is due in great measure to the fact that a 
generation after the Northwest Ordinance was framed, its au- 
thorship became an honor to be contended for. One may pass 
over the enthusiastic Ohio panegyrist who in 1837 assured his 
audience that the ancient Romans would have ascribed its com- 
position to the nymph, Egeria! Daniel Webster, in his debate 
with Robert Y. Hayne, inserted a set eulogy on Nathan Dane as 
the true author. With other historical partisans ready to press 
the claims of Thomas Jefferson, of Edward Carrington, of Ru- 
fus King, and of Manasseh Cutler himself, large quantities of 
evidence were collected, preserved, and criticized, so that the 
main facts connected with the ordinance have long since been 
set aside to cool. 

In appraising its place in American history, the most ardent 
patriot, the most earnest nationalist need have no misgiving 
about stating the last iota of the truth concerning it. The im- 
portance of that document in American history is past arguing. 
The devil’s advocate may be allowed to say everything that can 
be said in its disfavor, and when he has done his worst, its 
sanctity will still prevail beyond all doubt. Historical truth is 
not singular but diverse; of the infinite number of things which 
may be said of any historical event or situation, a given number 
are always sure to be equally true. For instance, there is the saying 
that under the Ordinance, the United States became one of the 
most successful colonizing nations of all history; there is An- 
drew C. McLaughlin’s interpretation of the document, along with 
the Constitution of the United States, as the creation of a system 
of imperial order toward which the men of the Thirteen Colonies 
had striven for a quarter of a century, both inside and outside 
the British Empire. These things are true and many more. 

First, once and for all, one may say what may be said in 
disfavor of the Ordinance now commemorated. One may admit 
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that after Congress had brooded over it for three full years, 
changing it fundamentally again and again, altering it almost 
past recognition, the finishing touches were placed upon it with 
almost indecent haste. One may differ with the indiscriminating 
admirers of the crabbed and inverted literary style of Nathan 
Dane; one may even admit that the Ordinance is not a well of 
English undefiled; that no Gouverneur Morris gave it balance 
and clarity. ‘‘Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid that 
there shall be appointed from time to time by Congress a govern- 
or’’ — Such phrases, if couched in English words, are surely not 
English. One may further admit that its ill-turned clauses were 
pregnant with obscurity and controversy. ‘‘The governor and 
judges, or a majority of them, shall adopt and publish in the 
district such laws of the original states.’’ Endless were the 
controversies, the misgivings as to what this meant. Did the 
three judges constitute a majority without the governor, or was 
the assent of the governor necessary to every law adopted? 
What was to be done in case a law once adopted required to be 
repealed? Was it necessary in adopting a law, the revision of 
which time had not permitted, to include provisions reminiscent 
of the colonial period or an appeal to king in council; or was it 
proper to pick one sentence out of a Connecticut act and adopt 
that sentence as a law of the territory? Suppose a law was 
adopted that had once been on the statute book of an original 
state and had then been repealed? Could the adoption of a Vir- 
ginia act previously repealed constitute a valid enactment of all 
English statutes in aid of the common law? Was Salmon P. 
Chase right in thinking that the common law could never have 
been legally enacted by the mere adoption of one sentence from 
the Virginia laws? These instances might be multiplied by any 
student. Other shortcomings intrinsic in the Ordinance come to 
mind — the government of governor and judges imposed from 
above, with no provision for self-government or for elections 
in the first stage of territorial government — the limited partici- 
pation of the voters in the choice of their government, even in 
the second stage — the absolute veto power of the governor — 
the high property qualifications for the suffrage and for holding 
office — the pious platitudes on the treatment of the Indians. 
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It must also be admitted that the statesmen who labored the 
passage of the Ordinance do not appear always to have been 
highminded or disinterested. The great prohibition of slavery, 
hastily interpreted not to be retroactive, bore, it is true, the orig- 
inal imprint of the humanitarianism of the great Virginians. But 
for its insertion in the final Ordinance, cavillers have alleged, 
and with a show of evidence, that smug New England prejudice 
went hand in hand with the enlightened self-interest of southern- 
ers who did not wish slave grown tobacco from northwest of the 
Ohio to compete with the produce of the Old South. 

Further one must admit that if, under the similar Southwest 
Ordinance, the annals of the Southwest Territory were vacant, 
in the Northwest Territory personality clashed on personality, 
governors and governed found no good to speak of each other, 
and the Ordinance put into practice brought not peace but a 
sword. One should also recall the corollary that the states formed 
out of the Northwest Territory did not, in fond memory of the 
government of their infant years under the Ordinance, inscribe 
its provisions unaltered in their state constitutions. Quite the 
reverse. As has already been said, the Ordinance, in the first 
stage of territorial government, assigned the whole of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial functions to the governor and 
judges appointed from above; and hemmed in with property 
qualifications the offices themselves, and the suffrage grudgingly 
doled out in the second state of territorial government. In sharp 
contrast, the first state constitutions of Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois established manhood suffrage and made governors mere 
figure heads, with scarcely power to do more than draw the 
meager salaries constitutionally assigned to them; those consti- 
tutions rendered courts and judges subject to the election and 
recall of the legislative representatives of the people. 

Moreover, the men who assisted Manasseh Cutler in the pas- 
sage of the Ordinance through Congress, and in driving the bar- 
gain for his Ohio Company, the New York speculators, Colonel 
William Duer and his like, were an unsavory crew. They were 
peculiarly shifty and tricky specimens of the genus that through- 
out the course of American history has sought to reap where it 
has not sowed and to extract a speculative profit from the man 
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who desires land that he may till it with his own hands. Alert 
for opportunities to buy land wholesale and sell it retail in Mas- 
sachusetts, in New York, in North Carolina, in Georgia, in 
Louisiana, they nevertheless cast longing glances toward the fer- 
tile Congress lands beyond the Ohio. From these lands they had 
been excluded by the Land Ordinance of 1785, the fruit of Vir- 
ginia’s insistence that no speculator should profit from her ces- 
sion of the Old Northwest. In the Ohio Company, Duer, Andrew 
Craigie, and their mates saw their opportunity to hide behind 
the coat tails of Revolutionary veterans and through them lay 
claws on the broad acres of the Old Northwest. Preaching the 
necessity of law, order, and stable government in the Northwest, 
and the desirability of attracting by every means a colony of 
New England ex-soldiers, who in the army and in the New Eng- 
land village had learned the lesson of subordination to superiors, 
the speculative devils, intent on reaping speculator’s profits, 
quoted scripture to their purpose. 

Finally the makers of that settlement of Marietta were believ- 
ers with a vengeance in strong government. Professor Louise 
Dunbar, tracing the various maneuvers of the monarchical party 
in the United States in the period of the Confederation, has 
found one after another of the fathers of the Ohio Company in 
the ranks of the munarchists. So British agents and observers 
of the colony of Marietta speedily reported to the authorities 
of Canada. On his visit to Philadelphia midway in his dealings 
with the Congress of the Confederation, the Reverend Manasseh 
Cutler sat up till half after one of that very morning of July 13 
in deep speech with Nathaniel Gorham, the Massachusetts dele- 
gate to the Federal Convention, and the brains of the monarchi- 
cal party in the United States. 

Having said all these things in dispraise of the Ordinance, one 
might well ask whence its sanctity, whence its greatness, whence 
its abiding place of honor in American institutions? The answer 
is not difficult. Once again one should remember that historical 
truth is not single and simple but manifold and complex. In the 
1820’s, the Ordinance was a sacred thing. Representatives of the 
Northwest Territory in Congress averred that to their constit- 
uents it was a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. 
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It could be invoked as a sacred oracle to prohibit the extension 
of slavery into a state of the Northwest. Friends and partisans 
of the statesmen who had framed it could contend eagerly over 
the honor of authorship. ‘‘It approaches,’’ said Judge Timothy 
Walker of Ohio, ‘‘as nearly to absolute perfection as anything 
to be found in the legislation of mankind; for after the experi- 
ence of fifty years it would perhaps be impossible to alter with- 
out marring it.’’ The answer must be that, with all its defects 
and shortcomings, the Ordinance embodied the policy, the theory 
of government and the ideal which, in the large, had worked, and 
worked so brilliantly in the first expansion of the American politi- 
cal system beyond the Alleghenies and to the Mississippi River. A 
colonizing system so successful that men scarcely recognized 
it for such, a balance of local autonomy and central authority so 
exact that it seemed inevitable — those were the things which 
gave the Ordinance its prestige and its sanctity. Seeing it as the 
adaptation of an ideal of government to a situation, it can best 
be appraised in the light of earlier national attitudes toward the 
West and its settlement. 

One might begin with the policy of France in the Old North- 
west as it developed from the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It would be more true than false to say that with the excep- 
tion of the settlements in the American Bottom and at Detroit, 
the French government never wished nor expected an extensive 
colonization of the West by Frenchmen. When Jean Talon had 
dreamed that such a settlement could be, Colbert had scolded 
him for wishing to depopulate old France. The French govern- 
ment always willed that the settlers it sent to New France should 
cluster, submissive to administrative official and priest, within 
the villages along the St. Lawrence. On the coureurs de bois, the 
reckless young men who, without license plunged into the forest 
in search of trade and adventure, they repeatedly denounced the 
death penalty. By the very nature of the case, such legislation 
remained a dead letter. Again and again military exigencies 
compelled the government of Canada to pardon the vagabonds 
of the forest for their former breaking of bounds, only to see 
them repeat the offense. French officials, from the commandant 
in his wilderness fort to the king on his throne, looked askance 
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at their marriages to Indian girls and lectured the priests who 
consecrated such marriages on the canonical impediment of dis- 
parity of culture. 

Actually, the French policy in the occupation of the West ap- 
pears to have been a fine drawn scheme of diplomacy in which 
the very aptitude of the Indian in that form of politics could 
be used to involve him in elaborate and far-reaching spider webs 
of entangling alliances. Once enmeshed, the tribes had perforce 
to further the ends of French policy, even to lifting the toma- 
hawk against any of their fellow prisoners who struggled to free 
themselves. French commandants in the West were not so much 
commanders of frontier garrisons around which settlements 
might spring up, as military and diplomatic representatives ac- 
credited to certain tribes. The commandants at Miamis, Ouiate- 
non, Vincennes, and St. Joseph were really the French residents 
near the Miami Confederacy, the Wea, the Piankeshaws, and the 
Pottawotomie. 

It is true that in Louisiana French policy was somewhat dif- 
ferent. If the French ministers did not sift the two kingdoms of 
France and Navarre to send choice grain into the wilderness, 
they swept the Paris streets and the smugglers’ prisons and 
dumped the sweepings into Louisiana; but in consideration of 
the small percentage of these colonists who survived the voyage 
and the climate, few indeed were likely to find their way to Kas- 
kaskia and Vincennes. If the French settlements composed of 
habitant, half-breed, and negro in the Illinois country fed the 
French garrisons to the east and north during the final contest 
for empire with Great Britain, it was a use for them which the 
French authorities had scarcely foreseen. In the last years of the 
struggle, certain French memoirists, it is true, played with the 
idea of a wholesale transplantation of the population of Canada 
to the Ohio Valley. So far as the writer knows, no responsible 
French official ever took the proposal seriously. 

When the English, in the negotiations of the Treaty of 1763, 
bargained for the extension of their frontier to the Mississippi 
River, they scarcely contemplated any general settlement of the 
region. Originally, they had entered into the war with the idea 
of protecting the western frontiers of their colonies against 
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French encroachment. In placing the boundary between the two 
nations in America at the Mississippi, they intended solely to 
keep their subjects so far apart that there would be no oppor- 
tunity for future disputes. When they declared that they would 
probably never deforest or settle those regions, they were un- 
doubtedly speaking at least as sincerely as diplomats ever do. 
Actually, Pontiac’s insurrection made them acutely aware of 
French habitants in the West encouraging the Indian resistance. 
They hastened as soon as they could to occupy the Mississippi 
line, in the hope of bringing the French frontiersmen to heel; 
and were disappointed at finding that the French authorities did 
not take away their inhabitants when they departed. Until 1774 
they made no provision for their government, other than auto- 
cratic military rule. As Louise P. Kellogg has shown, they seri- 
ously considered concentrating all French inhabitants in one vil- 
lage in order to deal with them in easier fashion. 

On their own, frontiers, however, the English had a somewhat 
different problem. In the backwoods of their colonies, they had a 
population recruited from a half dozen nationalities, including 
half a dozen economic classes, pressing westward with a blind 
urge which seems subconscious and biological. Anyone who has 
worked in the sources of the western movement can visualize 
for himself rough, barbarous families, far more prolific than 
the red men, now venting on the Indians cruelties as savage as 
those of the Indians themselves; now pressing in foolhardy fash- 
ion to establish their cabins and cornfields close to hostile vil- 
lages; now fleeing in equally blind panic back to the frontiers. 
Sometimes they were savages, sometimes cowards, sometimes 
heroes, but aiways a force to be reckoned with from their antlike 
instinct to reproduce their species and to leave their children in 
a better station of life than they had been. A recurrence of this 
population in generation after generation, farther and farther 
west on the advancing frontier has been a commonplace of Amer- 
ican history for almost half a century; and the control, the man- 
agement, the repression of this element, to say nothing of the 
land speculators who exploited it, was one of the problems re- 
specting the western country that confronted Great Britain. 

The un-wisdom with which the British ministry dealt with it 
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is written large across the history of the American Revolution. 
British authorities were more intolerant than the tidewater set- 
tlers themselves of its representation in colonial legislatures. In 
the Proclamation of 1763 the British ministers set up a quite 
insufficient barrier to further westward pioneering only to have 
the tables turned upon them in the Yorke-Camden Opinion. To 
characterize it briefly, an opinion of the King’s legal advisers 
of 1757, referring to India, was so garbled as to seem to state 
what was probably valid and good law, to wit, the right of any 
English subject to acquire land from any Indian who would sell 
or give it to him, and the right to enter upon it and possess it. 
Intermittently, Americans and Englishmen alike urged the ex- 
tension of the old colonial boundaries into the West to encompass 
this restless backwoods population, or, as an alternative, the 
establishment of new colonies in the western country. When the 
shifty Earl of Shelburne approved the latter device, he may 
merely have been thinking of the possibility of using the fron- 
tiersmen to coerce the tidewater into obedience to imperial au- 
thority. Whatever his motive, his colleagues failed to approve 
his plan and in 1774, by the Quebec Act extending autocratic 
government and the reestablished Roman Catholic religion over 
the west country, sought to make the lawless frontiersmen and 
the bigoted Protestants slay out of it, or direct their steps to 
West Florida or Nova Scotia. 

The answer to the Quebec Act is the American Revolution, the 
settlement of Kentucky, the occupation of the Illinois country 
and the Ohio Valley in the name of Virginia, and the Old Domin- 
ion’s grandiloquent attempt to extend her frontiers west and 
northwest to encompass the whole land. Actually, her conquest 
was but partial. Inspired by land companies possessing specu- 
lative titles in the region, Virginia’s sister colonies acidly called 
attention to her neglect of the tasks assigned her in the common 
cause. In 1781, her great soldier, George Rogers Clark failed in 
his last attempt on Detroit. With her chance to gain possession 
of the whole Northwest forever gone, Virginia was perforce 
compelled to bargain away to the Confederation her title to the 
fringe of her military occupation along the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. In doing this, she stipulated a guarantee of her right to 
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Kentucky and that none of the land companies who had banded 
together and had stirred up the landless states to oppose her 
wider claims should profit one acre by her cessions. 

But the problem of the West remained the most serious one. 
The Treaty of 1783 had given the United States the title to the 
Northwest, but only a paper title. Spain or Great Britain or pos- 
sibly even France might well be expected to wrest the region 
from the United States, seemingly too feeble to maintain her 
hold on it by diplomacy or by the sword, or even to begin its 
economic exploitation. The frontiersmen, treated as step-chil- 
dren by the older states of Kentucky and Tennessee, deprived 
of all stable government northwest of the Ohio, slipping into 
anarchy, their trade outlets to the south and to the north con- 
trolled by Spain and England, stood on a pivot between older 
states to which they were tied by blood and by old political habit 
and the great empires to the north and to the south which seem- 
ingly could offer much more in their economic development. 

To the rescue of the West two great Virginians stepped for- 
ward, each by the method to which his hand naturally turned. 
While Washington, the man of action, plunged into the wilder- 
ness he had known since his boyhood, to search out trade routes 
by which the two sides of the Alleghenies might profitably carry 
on commerce with each other, Jefferson, the man of contempla- 
tion, thought of political means and of political ideas which 
might bind the men of the western waters to the men of the 
Atlantic sea-board. The problem seemed to be two-fold. On the 
one hand, without strong government, the West might either 
drift into allegiance to Great Britain or Spain or else by some 
act of lawlessness involve the infant confederacy in a disastrous 
war with one power or the other. Central control there must be. 
On the other hand, if the tidewater was to play the same step- 
mother’s role toward the western settlers that Great Britain had 
played to the tidewater settlers in the days before the Revolution, 
the West was as good as gone. If the land speculator buying up 
his land in vast tracts from a government too lazy to sell it re- 
tail, insisted on exacting an exorbitant wholesaler’s profit from 
the men who must till it in the sweat of their brows, an economic 
revolution must inevitably accompany the political one. 
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In seeking a solution, Jefferson, even as he had deftly woven 
the ideas and aspirations of revolutionary America into the 
Declaration of Independence, brought together things both old 
and new that might solve the problem. His work during the win- 
ter and spring of 1784 as a member of the Congress of the Con- 
federation was as significant as that of any other period of his 
life. There can be little doubt that the initiative was his in the 
framing of the Ordinance of 1784. Adapting an earlier sugges- 
tion to his end, on the map of the western country, he drew a 
checkerboard of states from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
miles in dimension. The states were plotted in the idea that river 
systems and large bodies of water were economic unities, rather 
than boundaries of political division. In each one of these divi- 
sions, once the Indian title had been extinguished and the lands 
put on sale, he imagined a little community of free men meeting 
together to devise themselves a government. Because little time 
could be spared to this task from the harsh struggle of wresting 
a living from the wilderness, because law books would be few 
and statesmen fewer, he imagined them adopting the constitution 
and the laws of some one of the thirteen states. Thus he imagined 
them governing themselves, sending an observer to the govern- 
ment of the Confederation, and finally, once they had attained a 
population comparable to that of a state, gaining admission to 
the Confederation on full equality with the older states. 

Asking himself what security there could be that the people 
in this community would remain in due subordination to the 
central government, or what security they could themselves ex- 
pect for their admission to the Union in the fullness of time, he 
recognized immediately that no such system could possibly rest 
on coercion or force. The most bigoted strong-government man 
would admit the impossibility of the government’s ever using 
military force to secure obedience in the west country; but the 
political theory which Jefferson and his fellows had taught 
in the American Revolution pointed to compact as the true 
origin of all free government, pointed to free and unforced 
covenant or agreement as the highest and most sacred 
sanction for political power known among men. Therefore, 
to invest the Ordinance of 1784 with the highest sanc- 
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tity and authority, he inserted in it articles of compact be- 
tween the people of the older states and the people of the newer 
West, to bind them forever into political unity, and to serve as 
the guarantee of the bargains implied on either side. As a great 
idealist, he inserted also the great prohibition of slavery, north 
as well as south of the Ohio, only to see it struck out, as he bit- 
terly commented, because of one man’s illness in his own Vir- 
ginia delegation. 

Fitting exactly into his larger project, was the Ordinance of 
1784 for the sale of lands, later in the Ordinance of 1785 destined 
to be expended into the land policy of the United States. Again 
in his draft land ordinance he borrowed from ideas already cur- 
rent, but he also invented and coordinated. But the underlying 
concept is a great system of rectangular surveys so simple that a 
plain man may see for himself where his land lies and its metes 
and bounds. It is moreover a system in which the government 
will trouble to sell at retail in tracts so small that a half dozen 
families may at least club together to buy without paying tri- 
bute to a land speculator. Superimpose on this system a series 
of treaties extinguishing Indian titles, and Jefferson’s concept 
for saving the West by political wisdom stands revealed. 

Then, after Jefferson departed to serve his country in France, 
his scheme stood still. Northern state delegations viewed with 
distrust a multiplicity of new western states presumably with 
southern sympathies. Only intermittently, as wails of distress 
from the hapless gangster-ruled French settlements reached 
Congress, did that body reconsider the subject. Jefferson vainly 
protested when his friend James Monroe cut the heart out of his 
scheme by enlarging the size of the states past any possibility of 
the community consciousness on which his original scheme had 
turned. ‘‘They will not only,’’ he wrote, ‘‘be happier in states of 
a moderate size, but it is the only way in which they can exist as 
a regular society.’’ Or again (to Madison), ‘‘A tractable people 
may be governed in large bodies but in proportion as they de- 
part from this character the extent of their government must be 
less.”’ 

His protests were unheeded. Little by little his plan was chang- 
ing fast. May 10, 1786, the government by governor and judges 
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appointed by Congress was first inserted in the draft ordinance. 
Nathan Dane in September added from Massachusetts sources 
some of the provisions on inheritance and conveyance that have 
earned such enthusiastic plaudits from lawyers. Finally a new 
report was made April 26, 1787, debated the ninth and tenth 
of May, and then postponed until Congress reassembled July 4. 

Then things moved swiftly to their climax. Land speculators 
finally sensing in the Ohio Company their opportunity to set 
aside the land ordinances that hitherto had barred them from 
great purchases of western land, northern state delegations at 
last interested in the West now that a New England military 
colony was ready to settle there, hastily joined the pro-western 
southern elements. In four days the Ordinance was rushed to 
passage. 

Paradoxically enough the funding scheme of Alexander Hamil- 
ton was to save at least a part of the trans-Ohio from the specu- 
lators by running up to par the value of government securities 
which Duer and his friends had counted on buying at twelve 
cents on the dollar, to pay to the government at their face value. 
Thus in the Ordinance of July 13 enough of the Jeffersonian leav- 
en remained to leaven the entire lump. For, at the last moment, 
Dane appropriated from Jefferson’s Ordinance of 1784 the great 
idea, original with Jefferson, of articles of compact. With it 
from Jefferson’s draft had survived the idea that for the first 
time in the world’s history men leaving the mother country to 
colonize abroad should not lose their full rights of citizenship 
and enter into a client state. On the contrary their rights of citi- 
zenship and rights of self-government were to be put in trust 
for them. Actually, in a wild country, no government, however 
autocratic on paper, could be tyrannical in practice. To what 
avail were laws for imprisonment for debt and for debtors’ 
bounds, solemnly adopted by governor and judges when there 
was not a jail in the territory from which an industrious man 
with a saw could not emerge in the course of a night’s work? On 
the other hand, however much people might chafe and grumble 
at autocratic forms of government, they could always, under 
the Ordinance, look forward to the time when they would be in a 
position once more to exercise their full rights of self-govern- 
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ment, and when those rights duly held in trust for them would 
be restored to them. 

But what of the significance of the Ordinance in the more dis- 
tant perspective of history? Some months ago one of the most 
prized members of this association was promoting before a con- 
gressional committee an undertaking of vital interest to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association. As he unfolded a plan 
of action reaching to the year 1949 a congressman asked him if 
he expected the United States to last so long. The author of this 
paper admits that he was deeply impressed only by the patient 
good humor of his fellow member’s answer. His own temptation 
would have been to quote the greengrocer in Shaw’s play, ‘‘ Ah, 
the world will go on, ma’am: don’t you be afraid of that. It 
ain’t as easy to stop it as the earnest kind of people think.’’ 

But admitting for the moment that the political civilization 
of the United States may in the distant future be submerged be- 
neath communism, fascism, race worship, technocracy, or what- 
ever fashions in government that future may bring forth, the 
fact remains that very often time permits political ideals to out- 
live the death of the civilization that produces them. The Athen- 
ian democracy of Pericles lies buried under more than a score 
of centuries; it has suffered the drums and tramplings of twenty 
conquests; it is overlaid by the strata of twenty tyrannies. But 
there survives that funeral oration of Pericles in which he com- 
memorated men whose lives their country’s freedom had made 
so precious that for that country they freely laid down their 
lives. That endures and men this night may hearten themselves 
by it in lands where they must go into their innermost chambers 
to meditate on it. 

And a precious part of the world’s heritage in distant ages 
to come, whatever may have befallen the United States, will be 
the ideas that men may not permanently by their brothers be 
held in political subordination and clientage; and that the high- 
est and most sacred guarantee, the most practical and stable 
cement of states and governments is the free and unforced cov- 
enant and agreement of man and man. 














THE ORIGIN OF THE CHINESE ISSUE IN CALIFORNIA 
By Ropman W. Pavuu 


In February, 1848, the territory of California received its first | 
Asiatic immigrants when the brig ‘‘Eagle’’ brought from Hong 
Kong two Chinese men and one woman.' The region to which 
these three pioneers came had witnessed the discovery of gold 
less than a month before. The stampede to the diggings had 
already begun. From every quarter of the globe there converged 
on California a horde too numerous, too polyglot, and too intent 
on the search for gold to make possible an advance in the main- 
tenance of law and order consistent with the advance in popula- 
tion. Of the many tendencies to disorder displayed by this heter- 
ogeneous aggregation of expectant millionaires, two were of 
outstanding importance. One was the general sense of irrespon- 
sibility prevalent among the footloose, adventurous frontier 
population; the other ‘‘a diseased local exaggeration of our 
common national feeling towards foreigners, an exaggeration 
for which the circumstances of the moment were partly respon- 
sible.’ ? 

The ‘‘circumstances of the moment”’ consisted in the presence 
in California of an unusually large number of foreign-born new- 
comers, together with the several variations of Indian and Span- 
ish races which had been established on the Pacific Coast prior 
to the advent of American settlement. This condition aroused 
in many. Californians of American and North European stock 
speculation regarding the desirability of permitting so large a 
proportion of the population to be of ‘‘un-American’’ races. 

In dramatic form this hostility toward ‘‘foreigners’’ first 
expressed itself through the mob action of the ‘‘ American’’ min- 
ers against the Spanish-American and Latin races.* Here much 


1San Francisco Daily Alta California, May 10, 1852; Harris Newmark, Siaty 
Years in Southern California (Boston, 1930), 123. 

2 Josiah Royce, California from the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Com- 
mittee in San Francisco (Boston, 1886), 275. 

It has been suggested that hatred engendered by the Mexican War was an im- 
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of the agitation probably had its origin in the selfish but natural 
desire to restrict the number and type of persons benefiting from 
the mines. Parallel with this motive, however, went a deep and 
genuine concern for the state’s future. Thoughtful Californians 
who decried the miners’ outbreaks nevertheless realized fully 
the significance of the immigration question. As the San Fran- 
cisco Daily Alta Califorma remarked: 


The character of the immigration daily pouring on to our shores is 
a subject in which every good citizen feels a deep and intense inter- 
est. To those who are permanently settled here, and who have families, 
the moral worth of foreign arrivals commands more attention than a 
passing thought. The prosperity of our State, the peace and comfort of 
our citizens, and the happiness of society generally, are in a great 
measure affected by those who come from foreign climes to seek their 
fortunes in this country.* 


In more sensational terms the California legislature, in its 
initial session, was warned: ‘‘The wonderful gold discovery ... 
has excited [abroad] the wildest cupidity, which threatens Cali- 
fornia with an emigration overwhelming in number and danger- 
ous in character ... a vast multitude en rowte and preparing to 
come hither, of the worst population [of Latin America and con- 
vict Australia] who seek and possess themselves of the best places 
for gold digging, whether upon their own or on account of for- 
eign employers, and carry from our country immense treas- 
ure.’’* 

This alarmist picture was fairly typical of Californian thought 
and agitation regarding foreign immigrants in general. From 
it the transition to a definite hostility towards one specific race, 
the Chinese, was natural and perhaps inevitable. By the spring 
of 1852 the Chinese had ertered the state in large numbers. 8. 
E. Woodworth, their agent and legal representative, claimed 
that only 11,787 were in California by May 7, 1852,° but the state 


portant contributory cause for the outbursts against Spanish-Americans. Theodore 
H. Hittell, History of California (San Francisco, 1897), III, 263. 

4 Daily Alta California, March 5, 1852. 

5 Thomas J. Green, ‘‘Report on Mines and Foreign Miners,’’ California Senate 
Journal, 1 Sess., March 15, 1850, Appendia S, 493. 

6 Daily Alta California, May 10, 1852. He admitted that surreptitious entries 
might swell the total to 12,000. 
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census of 1852, on the basis of incomplete returns, estimated 
the number at 25,000.’ Another California authority, cited by the 
superintendent of the United States census, felt that 17,000 was 
a more reasonable number.* The leading secondary work on the 
subject gives a ‘‘corrected figure’’ of approximately 25,000 in 
1852.° 

At this same time California possessed a total population 
reckoned at 264,435 by the state census but. at 255,122 by the 
superintendent of the United States census.’° Thus the Chinese 
formed somewhat less than one-tenth of the population at the 
time when their presence excited unfavorable comment. 

Had this tenth been scattered over the entire state, it would 
hardly have occasioned serious notice as early as 1852. The 
Chinese, however, had concentrated in the mining counties in 
the northern half of California, and in the city of San Francisco, 
the port through which they entered the western world. For ex- 
ample, if the state census may be taken as at least approximat- 
ing the truth, Nevada County reported a population of 3,886 
Chinese out of a total population of 21,365, Placer County 3,019 
out of a total of 10,784, and Yuba County 2,100 out of 22,005." 

At a time when Los Angeles was yet to receive its first Chinese 
resident,” the San Franciscans were persistently being made 
aware of the Asiaties in their midst. Thus, according to the 
Daily Alta California, in one day two ships from Hong Kong 
‘‘brought an addition of five hundred and twenty-five to our 
already large Chinese population.’’** A month later, the same 
journal reported: ‘‘So great has been the influx of Celestials into 

7Governor’s Message; and Report of the Secretary of State on the Census of 


1852 of the State of California, California Senate Journal, 4 Sess., January 26, 1853, 
no. 14, p. 7. 

8 As cited in James D. B. DeBow, Statistical View of the United States ... being 
a Compendium of the Seventh Census ... (Washington, 1854), 122-123. 

9Mary R. Coolidge, Chinese Immigration (New York, 1909), 498. 

10 Governor’s Message; and Report of the Secretary of State, California Senate 
Journal, no. 14, p. 5; DeBow, Seventh Census, 394. DeBow’s figure was obtained by 
reworking the same statistics used by the California census statistician — a sufficient 
reflection on the accuracy of the State Census of 1852. 

11 Governor’s Message; and Report of the Secretary of State, California Senate 
Journal, 4 Sess., no. 14, pp. 29-31, 54-55. 

12 Newmark, Sixty Years, 123, 657, n. 1. 

18 Daily Alta California, March 26, 1852. 
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this city that they have been unable to stow themselves away in 
houses, and accordingly have pitched their tents in Sacramento 
Street.’’ ** 

Not only by their color, but also by their dress, customs, lan- 
guage, and clannishness, these Chinese tended to set themselves 
apart from the general population.* When an educated, English- 
speaking Chinese was discovered in San Francisco, the Daily 
Alta considered it a rare enough event to warrant a news story.” 
So little was actually known about the speech and customs of the 
Oriental newcomers that one early writer asserted with complete 
finality that they bore ‘‘a striking resemblance’’ to the Ameri- 
can Indians, ‘‘and are known to be able to converse with them, 
in their respective languages.’’ *” 

To the foreign traveler who viewed San Francisco for the first 
time in 1851, the crowds of Chinese formed one of the city’s most 
striking features. Their huge basket hats, their flopping clothes 
and over-size boots, and the jumble of ill-assorted equipment 
which they carried on bamboo poles were only less noticeable 
than the eternal ‘‘gabbling and chattering’’ of ‘‘their horrid jar- 
gon,’’ which produced ‘‘a noise like that of a flock of geese.’’ * 
Already a distinct Chinese quarter had arisen, characterized by 
its stores with their unintelligible signs, an Oriental theater, and 
‘a peculiarly nasty smell’’ popularly ascribed to the use of rats 
as table fare.’® So typical of frontier California had the Chinese 
become that Chinese shawls and trinkets were considered as 
essential a souvenir for the departing traveler as a revolver and 
bowie-knife.” The Asiatics’ ‘‘pagan’’ religion added an addi- 
tional distinguishing factor.” 

14 [bid., April 26, 1852; reprinted in toto, April 27. 

15 Hubert H. Bancroft, History of California, VII, 1860-90, in The Works of Hubert 
Howe Bancroft (San Francisco, 1890), XXIV, 336; John S. Hittell, The Resources 
of California (San Francisco, 1874), 42. Hittell says that after five or six years in 


California, most of the Chinese still could not speak ‘‘the most common English 
words, ’’ 


16 Daily Alta California, April 24, 1852. 

17 Titus F. Cronise, The Natural Wealth of California (San Francisco, 1868), 31. 
18 J, D. Borthwick, Three Years in California (Edinburgh, 1857), 51. 

19 [bid., 75. 

20 Ibid., 79. 

21 Daily Alta California, March 28, 1852. 
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Beyond all these social differentiations the Chinese established | 
for themselves a peculiar economic position ‘‘by their industry, 
frugality, and strict attention to business,’’ ** quite as much as 
by their less admired willingness to work at unusually low wages. 
By exercising these talents in the field of personal service, they 
had by the opening of the year 1852 gained control first of the 
restaurant business in San Francisco, and then of the laundry 
industry throughout the northern part of the state.** This 
brought down upon them the anger of whites who attacked ‘‘in 
terms of great bitterness their elliptical-eyed, long-tailed rivals 
in business.’’ ** 

In the mining regions they created for themselves an even | 
stronger hostility by their ability to take up supposedly worth- ° 
less mining claims and make them pay by long hours of toil too 
hard and unpleasant for the average white man’s liking.* Very 
early the white miners’ enmity towards them became sufficiently 
organized to produce a series of district and county enactments 
forbidding them to work in the mines or own claims.” In fact, 
the only department of life where the Chinese seem not to have 
made themselves conspicuous was in the courts. It was usually 
agreed that ‘‘they have generally been a peaceable and orderly 
class of the community.’’ *’ 

Only an overt act wus lacking to raise to a statewide issue 
the latent hostility to the Chinese revealed in the local opposition 
of the launderers and miners. Such an ‘overt act’? was pro- 
vided on March 6, 1852, when Senator George B. Tingley intro- 
duced into the state legislature a bill to legalize and make possible 
the enforcement of contracts by which Chinese laborers could 
sell their services to employers for periods of ten years or less 
at fixed wages.”* In an editorial inspired by this bill, the Daily 
Alta stated that Chinese contract labor had been tried in Cali- 
fornia from the beginning of Chinese immigration, but had al- 


22 Ibid., February 17, 1852. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid., March 8, 1852. 

25 Hittell, History of California, III, 264. 

26 Ibid. Note, however, that as late as 1850 the Chinese in San Francisco were 
treated as a valued and desirable curiosity. Ibid., IV, 98-99. 

27 Daily Alta California, February 17, 1852; see also ibid., March 26, 1852. 

28 California Senate Journal, 3 Sess., 168. 
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ways failed, sometimes at heavy loss to the contract holders, 
because of ‘‘the ease with which all labor contracts could be set 
aside [in California], the temptation of the mines, and the im- 
possibility of coercion.’’ *° 

The Tingley bill, as the Daily Alta indicated, was designed to 
meet California’s great need for low-priced labor. With the 
mines offering every man a chance to be his own employer and 
become a potential millionaire, it was exceedingly difficult to 
induce workingmen to stay in regular employment.** Where 
labor could be secured, it demanded and received as much as 
five dollars a day outside the mining regions,“ and wages for 
workers in the mines themselves were running as high as six 
dollars on the very day Tingley introduced his bill.* 

As the Daily Alta remarked, in a subsequent editorial, in the 
past labor in California had held the whip hand over capital, 
and thereby had undoubtedly discouraged prospective invest- 
ment. But, the Alta cautioned, immigration during the current 
year was soaring towards a record high figure, which would 
greatly help to make possible a proper balance between the sup- 
ply of labor and the demands of capital. For this reason the 
editorial concluded in measured tones: 


To be frank, we have not much faith in the system [of contract 
labor]. It undoubtedly has its advantages, and would work exceeding- 
ly well for a brief period; but we conceive that its permanent results 
are not of that estimable character which should highly recommend it 
as a true system for a country like ours.** 


This stand was distinctly more moderate than the view which 
the general populace took of the proposed measure. While Ting- 
ley’s bill was just emerging from the committee stage in the 
senate, a similar measure actually passed the assembly. This 
bill provided for a complete system of contract labor, according 
to which a Chinese or Pacific Islander could sign away his ser- 


29 Daily Alta California, March 8, 1852. 

30 Katherine Coman, Economic Beginnings of the Far West (New York, 1925), 
II, 257-260, 269-270. 

31 Ibid., 269-270; Borthwick, Three Years, 65-66. 

32 Daily Alta California, March 6, 1852. 

33 Ibid., March 10, 1852. 
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vices for not more than five years — one-half the duration of 
Tingley’s measure — with the California courts serving as um- 
pire and supervisor of the execution of the contract. 

The effect on California public opinion proved electric. Imme- 
diately on learning of the passage of the bill, the citizens of Sac- ~ 
ramento condemned the bill at an indignation meeting in de- 
cidedly strong language.* ‘‘The newspapers, too, who have so 
long been silent as to the doings of the legislature, have finally 
opened in full ery against this contract labor law,’’ declared 
the editor of one California paper, ‘‘They have now all at once, 
with a most liberal display of patriotism, made a tremendous 
onslaught upon this contract law.’’ * 

The strength and violence of the opposition surprised many, 
among them this same editor of the Daily Alta, who had antici- 
pated popular indifference.’ Despite his prediction, the editor 
was forced to admit: ‘‘If the expressions of opinion which have 
been made in different portions of the state be an index to the 
public sentiment, there can be no doubt that the contract law 
is generally condemned.’’ * 

Adding fuel to the now rapidly burning flame was a vigorous 
minority report submitted in the assembly in opposition to the 
bill by Philip A. Roach. Roach declared free labor to be the basis 
of California society and the chief hope for its future. For the 
first time in any public document, he expounded the doctrine of 
unfair economic competition with white labor by Orientals pos- 
sessing an abnormally low standard of living. ‘‘We are called 
upon,’’ he declared, ‘‘to enact a law by which the surplus and in- 
ferior population of Asia may be brought into competition with 
the labor of our own people.’’ * 

To find this doctrine in Roach’s report is the more interesting 
since in that same document he labelled the foreign miners’ tax 

84 Complete text printed in Daily Alta California, March 21, 1852; as an inter- 
esting reflection on the slavery issue, Section 1 included: ‘‘ Provided, that no contract 
made with any free negro, shall be of binding force.’’ 

35 Daily Alta California, March 21, 1852. 

36 Ibid. 

87 Ibid., March 10, 1852. 

38 Ibid., March 21, 1852. 


39 Minority Report of Select Committee on Senate Bill No. 63, California Assem- 
bly Journal, 3 Sess., March 20, 1852, Appendix, 669-670. 
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of 1850 ‘‘a concession to public clamor,’’ *° and freely recognized 
the need for cheap labor in certain enterprises that demanded 
more man-power than frontier California could supply.** Pro- 
vided that they be excluded from citizenship, he said, he had 
‘‘no objection’’ to the utilization of Chinese contract laborers 
in such noncompetitive but valuable fields as draining the swamp 
lands, in order to make possible the cultivation of rice, tea, 
sugar, cotton, and similar commodities.” 

In the compromise nature of this attack on Oriental labor, 
Roach showed clearly that his was the pioneer, or transitional, 
declaration against the Asiatic. His report and the widespread 
public outery against the measure had the desired effect on the 
senate, with which the issue had thus been deposited. On April 
12 a motion to postpone the bill indefinitely was accepted by a 
vote of 18 to 2, Tingley and one other senator alone standing by 
it.“* On the same day Senator Paul K. Hubbs introduced a bill 
“to prevent coolie labor in the mines, and to prevent involuntary 
servitude. ’’ ** 

In this manner, just four years after the entrance into Cali- 
* fornia of the first Chinese, the Oriental issue had come to a head, 
had received its initial test, and had gone down in defeat before 
the first widespread anti-Orientalism to manifest itself in Cali- 
fornia. It should be remembered, of course, that the particular 
spark which set off this first blaze was the question of Chinese as 
contract laborers, and not the wider question of Chinese as 
immigrants. But as the latter part of Roach’s report showed, 
this distinction was not sharply maintained even during this 
opening phase of the dispute, and in the later history of the 
problem there was a general tendency to use the terms ‘‘Chi- 
nese’’ and ‘‘serf labor’’ as synonyms. 

Four days after the shelving of the assembly measure by the 
senate, the assembly itself joined the opposition to Orientals, 
when the seven members of the Committee on Mines and Mining 


40 Ibid., 670-671. 

41 Ibid., 672-673. 

42 Ibid.; note that Roach’s report also speaks of the dangers of inter-racial breed- 
ing and the threat to American institutions inherent in this ‘‘pagan’’ race. 
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Interests presented a report which blended dislike of the Chinese 
as a race with opposition to them as ‘‘serf’’ labor, and mixed 
the whole with similar remarks regarding Mexicans, South 
Americans, and Pacific Islanders. Prophetically the committee 
declared concerning the Chinese: 


The time is not far distant when absolute prohibition of entry will be 
necessary for our own protection. . . . We respectfully recommend 
that the attention of Congress shall be called to this subject, and that 
we forward to our own Representatives instructions to seek a remedy 
at the hands of the Federal Government by proper treaty provisions 
... determining here at home to exercise the right of our State sover- 
eignty, and protect ourselves should necessity demand.* 


Thus early did talk of outright exclusion of Orientals appear 
on the California scene. Up to this time, however, the dispute 
had lacked an effective mouthpiece. No one had yet seized upon 
the problem and developed its latent possibilities up to the rank 
of a first-class political issue. To this task Governor John Bigler 
devoted himself, some ten days after the defeat of the Tingley 
bill. Bigler is one of those unfortunate figures who have received 
severe treatment at the hands of every historian who has dis- 
cussed them. John S. Hittell called him ‘‘a man who had neither 
the capacity, nor the education, nor the manners to grace the 
position ...a good fellow with the multitude . . . unscrupu- 
lous.’’ “© Royce named him ‘‘a popular and unprincipled politi- 
cian.’? *” 

If this be his character, then there would seem to be some rea- 
son for speculation regarding the motives that produced the 
message which he delivered to the legislature on April 23. The 
governor declared himself to be ‘‘deeply impressed’’ with the 
need for taking measures ‘‘to check this tide of Asiatic immigra- 
tion, and to prevent the exportation by them of the precious 
metals which they dig up from our soil without charge, and with- 
out assuming any of the obligations imposed upon citizens.’’ ** 


45 Report of Committee on Mines and Mining Interests, California Assembly Jour- 
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He further opposed the Chinese as being mere transient par- 
takers of California’s bounty, as possessing questionable moral- 
ity, and as endangering ‘‘the public tranquility.’’** He said 
‘ nothing regarding assimilability, a contention which later was 
to be so important a point in the debates over the issue. 

At the time that he made public this message Bigler was a 
candidate for re-election in the state campaign of 1852. His 
sudden attack on the Chinese, when viewed in the light of his 
political career, bears a suspicious resemblance to an attempt to 
curry favor with the numerically large anti-foreign element 
among the miners and dissatisfied population of the city. It has 
been so interpreted by the chief student of the problem.” If this 
is the case, then Bigler deserves the distinction of being the first 
politician to utilize the issue for his own ends. 

In analyzing the effect of Bigler’s pronouncement, Mrs. Coo- 
lidge has expressed the belief that it ‘‘failed to carry public 
opinion.’’ ™ Yet she has also admitted that ‘‘the organized an- 
tagonism might have been long postponed’’” but for Bigler’s 
action. In reaching her first conclusion Mrs. Coolidge has ap- 
parently been influenced by the undoubted fact that thinking 
society in California reacted against Bigler. The reaction found 
its most notable expression in a series of famous lectures in 
favor of the Chinese, delivered by the Reverend William Speer, 
a former missionary to China. These talks stressed California’s 
needs for Orientals as cheap laborers, servants, and miners, and 
enunciated America’s duty to enlighten the heathen.** While not 
disputing the appeal which such arguments would have for the 
wealthier class, it is difficult to see how the first point could 
have anything but an unfavorable reception among the laboring 
and independent mining classes. 

Consequently it is necessary to look somewhat further afield. 
It must be admitted at the start that although Governor Bigler 
was re-elected, no tenable evidence has survived to show whether 
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or not his immigration stand influenced his victory. On the 
other hand, the Daily Alta felt that Bigler’s declaration was 
symptomatic of a growing sensitiveness by the public to the 
character of the immigration that was coming to its shores. A 
week later it reported ‘‘a lively interest among our citizens on 
the subject of Asiatic immigration.’’ ** According to the Alta, 
the Chinese had been flowing into California in increasing num- 
bers since about the time of the Tingley bill’s defeat. So large 
was this immigration becoming that even a number of men who 
had supported the contract labor law took alarm and began to 
agree that some restrictive action might become necessary.” In 
short, there was ‘‘an evident strong desire that Chinese labor- 
ers’’ should ‘‘not be permitted to come into the country.’’ ” 

For public opinion to develop in this direction does not seem 
unreasonable. Governor Bigler had given as his excuse for ad- 
dressing the legislature the reported arrival from China of the 
ship, ‘‘Challenge,’’ with from seven to eight hundred immi- 
grants aboard. As a matter of fact, this was only half the story. 
Within forty-eight hours of the ‘‘Challenge,’’ the ‘‘Osceola’’ 
arrived with a sufficient contingent to bring the total of incoming 
Orientals up to 1,019 for two days alone.** Woodworth, the agent 
for the Chinese, admitted that between January 1 and May 7, 
1852, at least 4,434 had arrived, and he estimated that the num- 
ber for the year 1852 might reach 10,000 — a figure less than 200 
short of Woodworth’s total for the entire number of Asiatic 
arrivals prior to this time. The California Senate Committee 
of 1876 later quoted the Journal of Commerce to the effect that 
20,025 Chinese entered and only 1,768 departed in 1852." 

In view of this sudden increase, coming as it did in conjunc- 
tion with the contract labor dispute and Bigler’s declaration, it 
would be unnatural not to find added antagonism and interest 
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in the subject. The question thus turns to considering how much 
of this was due to Bigler and how much to the other factors. 
No final answer can be given, but there is one interesting indi- 
cation. According to evidence collected in 1853 by the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining Interests of the assembly from the 
records and agents of the Chinese companies, the numbers of 
their race had reached the record point of 25,000 sometime in 
1852, but had by the time of the investigation fallen back to 
21,000 or 22,000. The cause for the decline was said by the Chi- 
nese to be Bigler’s message, which had aroused such popular 
hostility to those Orientals already in America that the Chinese 
merchants of San Francisco had thought it wise to warn their 
fellow-countrymen at home not to migrate at such an unpro- 
pitious time.” 

The agitation to which the merchants referred was evinced 
chiefly in the mining districts. It broke out in the spring of 1852, 
so soon after the contract labor dispute and the governor’s mes- 
sage that there is every reason to assign to these legislative and 
political manoeuverings the immediate inspiration. The more 
remote bases, of course, lay in the mining camps’ four years of 
general anti-foreign disturbances. There had not, however, been 
a wide-spread movement specifically against the Chinese until 
shortly before the first of May, 1852. Beginning with that date, 
reports were received of a series of mass meetings held by the 
miners in all parts of the state.** The action usually taken by 
these meetings was to adopt resolutions forbidding Asiatics to 
work in the mines of that particular locality. Generally a com- 
mittee was chosen to see that the resolutions were carried out. 

A typical example was the action taken at Columbia, in Tuo- 
lumne County, on May 8. Here the resolutions showed clearly 
what had instigated the trouble, for the preamble opened with 
the charge that, despite its defeat in the Senate, the spirit and 
aims of the Tingley bill lived on. To avoid a ‘‘system of peonage 
on our social organization’’ action was necessary, the resolutions 
asserted. The problem lay in deciding how to act, and the solu- 
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tion adopted fully accorded with the traditions of the American 
frontier. The meeting dismissed both Congress and the Califor- 
nia legislature as incapable of ‘‘any efficient action’’ sufficient to 
meet the need. Instead, it went on record, ‘‘ Resolved, That it is 
the duty of the miners to take the matter into their own 
hands.’’ * Thereupon it was voted to exclude all Asiatics from 
the mines and to appoint a Vigilance Committee of twenty to 
enforce the decision as an integral part of the mining codes.” 

Similar action was taken at many places in both the northern 
and southern areas.” Usually the scene was a small boom camp 
like the appropriately named Rough and Ready, in Nevada 
County, or Wood’s Creek, in Tuolumne County, or Foster’s 
Bar, or the Yuba River camp.* 

The movement seems to have been confined to the mining areas 
despite the presence in San Francisco of a considerable crew of 
loafers and hangers-on from whom trouble might well have been 
expected.” It was opposed by such newspapers as the Daily 
Alta” and the Shasta Courier™ and by a flood of anonymous 
letters written to many different journals.” These letters usually 
claimed to be the work of Chinese, but the literary style indicates 
their authorship to have come from that class of the more well- 
to-do who had reacted against Bigler’s message. As far as the 
miners were concerned, ‘‘these appear to have little effect,’’ as 
the editor of the Alta regretfully concluded.” The nature of this 
opposition to anti-Oriental agitation was realized by the miners 
themselves. In the Columbia resolutions it was claimed that 
‘certain ship owners, capitalists and merchants’’ were the ones 
who were encouraging Asiatic immigration, and that they did 
so for the selfish purpose of developing the value of their own 
investments.” 
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Reasons of commerce and trade do indeed seem to have formed 
the chief ground for supporting the Chinese ‘at this time. Ques- 
tions of fairness and abstract right were of course an important 
factor, but material advantage seems to have been a greater de- 
terminant. Thus the assembly Committee on Mines and Mining 
Interests in March, 1853, reversing its extreme stand of a year 
earlier (April 16, 1852), declared it would be better to encour- 
age rather than discourage the coming of the Orientals. The 
stated reason for so doing was that the exclusionist talk of the 
previous year had produced a serious decline in trade with 
China.” 

Two years later, when the miners of Shasta County presented 
a petition asking action to get rid of the Chinese, the committee 
to which it was referred returned several separate reports. The 
two minority, or dissenting, ones argued chiefly from economic 
considerations. Wilson Flint felt that the Chinese could be used 
to great profit by capitalists in developing the state’s latent nat- 
ural resources.”* The two dissentients who jointly handed in the 
other document were willing to restrict future Chinese immigra- 
tion, but felt that at the moment it would be financial suicide to 
push the matter too far, since both the state and county treas- 
uries relied heavily on the proceeds of the foreign miners’ li- 
censes purchased by the Chinese.” 

Similarly, when the first incumbent of the office of Commis- 
sioner of Immigrants refused to enforce a special law against 
Orientals, and was summarily dismissed for so doing, it was a 
group of seventy-six San Francisco merchants and importers 
who upheld his action in 1856. They claimed that the state’s 
revenue would benefit from a population increase of. any sort 
and that their interests required ‘‘an unrestricted China 
trade.’’ * To this train of thought the Committee on Mines and 


75 Majority and Minority Reports of Committee on Mines and Mining Interests, 
California Assembly Journal, March 9, 1853, no. 28, pp. 5-6. 

76 Wilson Flint, ‘‘Report from the Select Committee to Whom was Referred the 
Resolutions of the Miners’ Convention at Shasta County,’’ California Senate Journal, 
6 Sess., March 28, 1855, Appendia. 

77 Minority Report of Select Committee on Resolutions of the Miners’ Convention 
of Shasta County, California Senate Journal, 6 Sess., March 17, 1855, no. 16. 

78 Report of Committee on Mines and Mining Interests on the Memorial of Citi- 
zens of San Francisco, California Assembly Journal, 7 Sess., Appendia. 
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Mining Interests tartly replied, on another occasion, ‘‘The com- 
mercial classes, however, are but too apt to place too high an es- 
timate upon their relative importance.’’ ” 

The law which caused this dispute was the one attempt by the 
state of California in this early period to restrict Chinese im- 
migration by some means other than foreign miners’ taxes. Ap- 
proved by Governor Bigler on April 30, 1855, it set a head tax 
of fifty dollars for the importation of all persons ‘‘who cannot 
become citizens.’’ *° This is the first instance of the use of a de- 
scriptive device that was to prove very popular in the next 
seventy years. For the moment it came to nought, since the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court declared it unconstitutional.™ 

In the passage of this law, the elements opposed to the Chinese 
had been greatly aided by the hard times which struck the Pacific 
Coast in 1854. Declining yields from a number of the mining 
areas sent into San Francisco many of the miners who had been 
instrumental in securing the local anti-Asiatic resolutions of 
1852. In the city this group became affiliated with the western 
equivalent of the Know Nothing movement, and under the urg- 
ing of demagogues, who were often themselves immigrants, be- 
came so restless and lawless that the Vigilance Committee of 
1856 was necessitated. The Chinese were a favorite object of per- 
secution, the more so since many of them still had jobs at a time 
when large numbers of white men were unemployed. Their at- 
tacks on the Chinese found that race peculiarly defenceless, since 
in 1854 the California Supreme Court had declared inadmissible 
in court the testimony of ‘‘Mongolians’’ against white persons. 

Shortly, however, the work of the Vigilance Committees, the 
rise of the absorbing issues leading to the Civil War, and the 
discovery of such new mines as the Comstock Lode drained away, 
for the moment, the worst of this intensified agitation, and pro- 
vided a slight surcease until the close of the Civil War.” 

79 Report of Committee on Mines and Mining Interests, California Assembly Jour- 
nal, 7 Sess., Appendix. N.B.: This is a different report from the one referred to in 
the previous footnote; neither bears any series notation. 

80 California Journal of the Legislature, 6 Sess., 704, 722-723, 755, 772, 779, 786. 

81 Hittell, History of California, IV, 167-168. 


82 Ibid., 111-229 passim.; Hittell, History of San Francisco, 215-217, 283-297, 329; 
Coolidge, Chinese Immigration, 58-62. 
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If one surveys this period in review, it is apparent that by the 
middle fifties the Chinese had passed into the status of a special 
race that would always receive public and political attention of 
a particular sort. In the half dozen years since their arrival in 
California, they had drawn upon themselves political debates 
and attacks, and had been the cause of a state-wide popular agi- 
tation among the mining class. To their support they had at- 
tracted chiefly the missionary, mercantile, and propertied 
groups. In these first few years not only the type but also the 
arguments of nearly all subsequent opposition to Orientals had 
their origin. Factors of labor, agriculture, and prices were to 
provide important new subsequent developments to the issue, 
especially after the opening of the transcontinental railroad. In 
general, however, it can be said that the main lines which the 
Oriental race problem was to follow during the seventy-five 
years of its active history in America were all laid down in the 
period which saw the issue originate. 

















MAGNOLIA PLANTATION, 1852-1862 
A Decape or a Louisiana Sugar Estate? 
By J. Cariyie Sirrerson 


In the parish of Plaquemines, forty-six miles below New Or- 
leans, was the ante-bellum sugar estate of Effingham Lawrence, 
Magnolia Plantation. This plantation, on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, long in the possession of Isaac Osgood, passed in 
1855 into the hands of his son-in-law, Effingham Lawrence, who 
retained possession of the property until his death in 1879. From 
the cultivation thereof he derived a handsome living in the years 
before the Civil War. This conflict brought demoralization to 
the Louisiana sugar industry, leaving in its wake bankruptcy, 
destruction, and despair. Although Lawrence escaped immediate 
financial collapse, the heavy expense of a large estate plus a high 
standard of living forced him to borrow heavily over a period 
of years. For funds to cultivate Magnolia in the years following 
the war he went to his close friend and political associate, Henry 
C. Warmoth, Republican governor of Louisiana.” In return for 
these loans Warmoth acquired part ownership in the plantation. 
He continued to extend credit, taking as security a $60,000 mort- 
gage upon Lawrence’s part of the estate. Upon the death of his 

1 Unless otherwise stated, the material in this paper was taken from Magnolia 
Plantation Journal which is in the Southern Historical Collection in the University 
of North Carolina Library. There are two large volumes of the journal covering the 
years 1856-1863. These excellently kept volumes contain lists of all the slaves and the 
work in which they were engaged each day, lists of the supplies purchased, a record 
of the produce, and daily entries for almost the entire period describing general plan- 
tation routine. In addition, the H. C. Warmoth Papers, also in the Southern Historical 
Collection, contain several Magnolia plantation journals for the period after 1884 
and occasional bits of information about the plantation during the pre-war period. 
Until Magnolia passed into the hands of Isaac Osgood, son-in-law of Captain George 
Bradish, it had been, since about 1800, the joint property of William Martin Johnson 
and Captain George Bradish, who came to Louisiana from Nova Scotia. 


2 Lawrence, though previously a prominent Democrat, after the war became a 
Republican. 
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partner in 1879 he secured full control for a comparatively small 
sum paid to the heirs.* 

When Lawrence acquired Magnolia in the 1850’s it was one 
of the largest plantations in Louisiana, having 2,213 acres and a 
river frontage of two and one-third miles. Of the total acreage, 
950 were under cultivation, the remainder being prairie and 
woodland.* Possessing improved sugar machinery valued at 
over $12,000, it was a well equipped sugar unit. Osgood had 
been one of the better planters of that section and had employed 
the most progressive methods of cultivation and manufacturing. 
The advantages of deep plowing, abundant ditching, and man- 
uring were well known to him,* and by the use of such agricul- 
tural techniques he had been able to maintain a highly productive 
plantation. 

In 1856 Magnolia possessed a working force of adult slaves 
numbering seventy-two males and forty-six females, a total of 
one hundred and eighteen. By frequent purchases in the New 
Orleans slave market Lawrence maintained an adequate working 
force. From 1856 till 1861 he purchased thirty-one Negroes, 


3 W. I. Butler to Henry L. Burnett; November 18, 1879, Henry C. Warmoth Pa- 
pers; Henry C. Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction (New York, 1930), 260. 
Magnolia is now the property of Joseph Vaccaro who purchased it from Warmoth, 
November 12, 1926. The plantation is now the largest orange grove in that section 
and is known as Magnolia Orange Grove. Felix Vaccaro Jr. of New Orleans, son of 
the present owner, gives the following bit of interesting information in a letter of 
September 27, 1937: 

‘*My father as a boy of 16 labored as a rice cutter in the field on this plantation, 
and in later years purchased horses and mules from them. He is now 84 years old 
and, as he relates the story, that when he worked on the place as a rice cutter some 
68 years ago, he made up his mind that someday he would like to own this planta- 
tion. Naturally, it still holds a vital spot in his sentiments. 

‘*The few remaining landmarks of the old place are: The main residence; a large 
brick warehouse; and an old brick smokestack used in connection with the sugar 
refinery, which are said to be over 110 years old. The old cemetery strip shown plotted 
on the map, which was used for the burial of slaves, ete., is still in evidence, and 
surely dates back past the century mark.’’ 

4 These figures were taken from a topographical map made in 1880 which was 
furnished the author by Felix Vaccaro. 

5 Judah P. Benjamin in DeBow’s Review (New Orleans), II (1846), 334; N. Ril- 
lieux in tbid., V (1848), 286-287; Herbert A. Kellar, ed., Solon Robinson, Pioneer 
and Agriculturist, I1, Indiana Historical Collections (Indianapolis), XXII (1936), 
183-185. 


6 Kellar, Robinson, II, 183-185. 
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three of whom were females, and seven children. Evidently it 
was not his practice to sell any of his slaves, since during those 
years he disposed of only one, a Negro man, who was exchanged 
for a woman one month after he was purchased. Undoubtedly 
Lawrence needed all of his labor force for he was constantly 
increasing the production of the plantation. He paid an average 
of from $1,000 to $1,200 for a prime field hand. For skilled labor, 
however, the price was much higher. In 1859 he paid $3,000 for a 
blacksmith and on two other occasions $2,000 and $2,300 each 
for a skilled slave. 

The Negroes on Magnolia were well housed, well clothed, and 
well fed. The slave quarters consisted of one-room cabins, which, 
although small, were sufficient shelter in the semi-tropical clim- 
ate. Clothes were distributed each year between the months of 
January and May. It was not customary to furnish complete 
outfits at one time, the journal showing that shoes, hats, shirts, 
trousers, etc., were each distributed at intervals. The food was 
the usual diet furnished the slaves in the sugar region — mainly 
pork, flour, and rice. In addition, the hands were allowed to 
raise small quantities of cabbages, potatoes, and other vegeta- 
bles. 

Lawrence took every precaution to preserve the health of his 
slaves. Women were not required to work during the child-bear- 
ing period. For a few days after leaving the bed they were as- 
signed light tasks about the house. A hospital was maintained 
on the place, and the journal contains numerous entries of slaves 
being confined there. The hot damp climate and the low position 
were apparently not healthful and the amount of sickness was 
large, averaging, during 1858, 248 days for each month, or two 
full days for every adult. Nevertheless the number of deaths was 
not large. In the seven years, 1856-1862, eleven adults died. In 
the same period twelve children lost their lives, nine of the 
deaths occurring during a whooping cough epidemic. The births 
for these years totaled fifty-five. Although this period is too 
brief to yield reliable birth and mortality rates, it seems to 
indicate that the slaves on Magnolia more than reproduced them- 
selves. 

The work at Magnolia, as on most ante-bellum sugar planta- 
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tions, was arduous and continuous. The field hands were kept at 
work from sunup till sundown six days a week throughout the 
year. When the work became heavier, as during the grinding 
season from October to January and sometimes during the sea- 
son of cultivation in the spring, the field gang was worked on 
Sundays also. In fact, during the grinding season the pressure 
to get the cane out of the fields before cold weather was so great 
that the plantation activity went on uninterrupted through the 
Christmas season. 

During most of the year it was customary to have a visiting 
preacher conduct Sunday services. Holidays were infrequent. At 
the conclusion of the sugar making period, early in January, all 
the hands were given a few days respite from hard labor. At this 
time a celebration in the form of a barbecue was usually held. 
From time to time the whites and blacks from neighboring plan- 
tations attended entertainments at Magnolia, such as the fol- 
lowing one, held October 4, 1858: 


Thanks Giveing day to day Mr. Decker’ and all of his negros came 
down and all so all the white poppolation on both sides of the river 
was invited and generally attened we had an ampel quantity of the 
best of food prepaired in the best maner Towit 2 large stalled fed oxen 
or other wise bulls 4 tremendous large sheep 6 very fine hogs and 
turkes and chickens to eney amount and paistry of all description 
cooked and barbecued in the best of stile and all so a caske of splen- 
ded claret 4 dozen basket of claret and a 4 doze[n] of sham- 
plain and I think very near every body was tolerable tite at nigh[t] 
We had church at 12 oclocke offering up thanks to the omnipoten and 
omnipresent God firs[t] for the escape of Magnolia and Woodland of 
the crevast when every other plantation or near about all the rest on 
this side of the rive[r] was completely overflowed second for the brite 
prospects of a magnificent crop I think the finest that ever grew on 
Magnolia third that we have bin blessed with the bes[t] of health forth 
we feel that it is our duty to devote at least one day in the year in 
offering up thank[s] to our god and Savior Jesuschrist the Giver of 
all good gifts The surves was most beatifuly conducted b[y] the 
Revert Mr. Browun and Bussle. 


Slave discipline at Magnolia was not a serious problem. Runa- 


7 Overseer on Bradish Johnson’s Woodland Plantation, located a few miles from 
Magnolia. 
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ways were infrequent. In the five years prior to the outbreak of 
war in 1861 there were only eleven runaways, and in the majority 
of cases the slaves were back at work within a week. One Negro, 
Battese, was the only persistent offender. On October 31, 1858, 
he came home after having been away one month, but left again 
on November 8 and did not return until February 6, 1859. The 
slaves conducted themselves well and gave the overseer little 
trouble. The journal is remarkably free from accounts of slave 
misdeeds and punishments. There was only one case of hog steal- 
ing from 1856 to 1861, and only one instance of serious trouble 
with a Negro. A marginal note in the plantation journal by Law- 
rence, December 18, 1860, read, ‘‘J. Kellett [the assistant over- 
seer] shot the negroe boy Frank for attempting to cut at me and 
3 boys with his cane knife with intent to kill.’”’ It is perhaps 
worthy of note that Kellett was discharged on the following 
day. The two events were not necessarily connected, however, 
since the latter part of December was the usual time for making 
changes in the hired labor force. 

The labor force on Magnolia, from the owner down to the least 
skilled field hand, was well organized. The overseer supervised 
the management of the plantation. For many years prior to 
1862 this position was held by J. A. Randall. The owner was 
often absent from the plantation for several weeks at a time, 
and Randall was left in complete control. In 1862 Randall re- 
tired from active work, ‘‘being too delicate to remain in charge 
of the plantation.’’ In return for his long service Lawrence of- 
fered him a home on the plantation as long as he chose to remain 
there. An assistant overseer was employed at the rate of forty 
dollars per month, which position was held by a different man 
nearly every year. During the grinding season a sugar maker 
was added to the force. Henry Diamond made the sugar on 
Magnolia prior to 1861. He was assisted by an engineer who 
cared for the sugar machinery and who was likewise employed 
only when the sugar was being made. The journal does not state 
the salary of either. In addition to the above there were usually 
several skilled craftsmen at work, building barns, repairing the 
houses, making hogsheads, and going over the equipment. Morris 
Londerbough, a carpenter, worked at Magnolia at frequent in- 
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tervals throughout the 1850’s. He received $2.25 per day, a house, 
and two meals a day while working. 

For an extensive sugar plantation such as Magnolia a large 
number of unskilled laborers was required. While Lawrence’s 
own force was sufficient to carry on routine work, during the 
grinding season and often during the period of cultivation the 
pressure of work necessitated the addition of hired labor. At 
such times slaves were hired from nearby planters at twenty 
dollars per month. Occasionally unskilled Dutchmen and Irish- 
men were also employed. During the fall of 1857 as many as 
twelve hired hands were at work at once. 

The slaves were occupied at multifarious duties during the 
sugar making period. For example, on November 17, 1861, the 
Negroes were employed at the following tasks: 19 hauling cane 
from the fields, 40 cutting cane, 11 working about the caneyard 
getting the cane ready for the mill, 2 making ready the hogs- 
heads, 20 tending the machinery at the sugar house, 8 working 
at the stable, 11 employed in the house, 1 working in the garden, 
2 unloading coal at the wharf, 3 nursing, and 17 others were kept 
from work because of sickness. , 

The large ante-bellum sugar plantations were usually highly 
specialized agricultural units. Magnolia was no exception. Dur- 
ing the 1850’s sugar, with its by-product molasses, was the only 
marketable crop produced. The following table gives the pro- 
duction and gross receipts of Magnolia from 1850 to 1862.* 


Sugar (hhds. 
Year of 1100 Ibs.) Acreage Average price per lb. Gross return 
1850 575 rere i 
1851 552 ¢.250 54¢ $ 33,396 
1852 630 ¢.285 54 38,115 
1853 1040 c.470 54 62,920 
1854 980 aries 64 70,070 
1855 680 ade 6 44,880 
1856 300 130 10 33,000 
1857 915 425 84 85,552 


8 This table was compiled from the plantation journal and from P. A. Cham- 
pomier, Statement of the Sugar Crop made in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1845-1862). In 
some years the figures given by Champomier differ slightly from those in the journal; 
in such cases the latter figures were accepted. The output of molasses is not given in 
the table since no regular record was kept of the amount produced. 
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1858 1375 563 84 126,000 
1859 850 c.400 84 79,475 
1860 653 sai 74 53,872 
1861 1800 700 74 148,500 
1862 500 — oii 


In 1850 Magnolia’s output was surpassed by only nineteen 
plantations out of a total in the state of 1,495. In 1858, a record 
year for Magnolia as well as for the state, its crop of 1,375 hogs- 
heads was surpassed by that of only five planters. In 1861, when 
the sugar production of the state reached a peak of 459,410 hogs- 
heads, Magnolia with its 1,800 hogsheads ranked fourth in pro- 
duction. Throughout the decade of the fifties it was included in 
the one per cent of the largest sugar producing units in the 
state.® Its annual produce averaged 835 hogsheads. 

Lawrence, being a progressive planter, made frequent changes 
in his methods of cultivation in an attempt to increase his yield. 
In mattressing cane in the fall for plant cane, he varied the 
number of rows put up in each row and the amount of soil used 
to cover the mat to protect the product from the cold.*° He found 
that plowing in the trash left in the fields after the cutting of 
the cane increased the fertility of the soil.‘ Moreover, in 1861 he 
cooperated with one of his neighbors in an attempt to discover 
which plantation could make sugar at the least expense. Un- 
fortunately, the results of the experiment do not appear in the 
journal. Magnolia was certainly well above the average in pro- 


® Compiled from Champomier, Sugar Crop. 

10 Mattressing was the practice of putting cane in the field into mats, which were 
covered with a thin layer of soil in order to protect the cane from frost. 

11 The following is a summary of the routine on Magnolia in 1856-1857: 

October — Plowing ground for planting, getting in hay, cutting cane, cleaning 
ditches. 

November — Cutting cane, planting cane, getting sugar house ready. 

December — Cutting and hauling cane, rolling cane, making sugar. 

January — Digging sweet potatoes, planting cane, plowing, cleaning ditches, gen- 
eral plantation work. 

February — Planting corn, plowing. 

March and April — Plowing, hoeing, ditching. 

May — Plowing, hoeing, cutting oats. 

June — Planting peas and potatoes, laying by corn, plowing cane. 

July — Laying by the cane, coopers making’ hogsheads. 

August and September — Cutting wood, cleaning ditches, making hogsheads, hoe- 
ing cane. 
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ductivity. In the fifties, it averaged about two and one-fourth 
hogsheads per acre, and over six hogsheads for each field hand, 
which was considered very good. 

Lawrence marketed the greater part of his sugar and molasses 
with sugar brokerage firms in New Orleans, but made occasional 
shipments by boat to New York and Mobile. Usually he shipped 
from fifty to one hundred hogsheads to New Orleans on the 
steamboat, ‘‘Belle Gates,’’ each Sunday or Monday until the 
entire crop was sold. Magnolia was equipped with up-to-date 
machinery and produced a good grade of sugar which generally 
sold at the top market price for Louisiana sugars. In the period 
1851-1861, as can be seen from the table above, the gross return 
from the sale of sugar averaged approximately $71,000 annually. 
Unfortunately the plantation journal leaves no inkling as to the 
net profits, and the absence of records of current expenses makes 
it impossible to compute a reliable estimate of the annual profit. 
Very probably, however, as on other large sugar plantations, it 
was exceptionally high in good years and very low in bad years. 

Even though sugar was the only crop produced for sale, it was 
by no means the only crop cultivated on the place. Large amounts 
of corn, hay, sweet potatoes, and Irish potatoes were produced 
for home consumption. In addition Magnolia was well stocked 
with hogs and chickens, and produced a goodly number of eggs 
each year, many of which were sold to the steamboats that came 
down the river from New Orleans. 

In spite of the production of the above supplementary crops, 
Magnolia was not self-sufficient. Its large output of sugar rela- 
tive to the available working force made it impossible to produce 
enough food to satisfy its needs. Consequently each year exten- 
sive purchases of food and supplies were made. The list of 
commodities purchased in 1860, for example, included: 1773 bar- 
rels, 43 sacks, and 44 bags of rice; 1750 barrels, 286 sacks, and 
350 bags of corn; 4 barrels of flour ; 564 barrels, 37 sacks, and 29 
bags of bran; 56 loads of straw and 25 bales of hay; 50 bags of 
cowpeas; 911 barrels of beef, 50 barrels of pork, 3 casks of 
shoulders, 2 barrels of mackerel, and 1 beef cattle; 5 papers of 
tobacco and 6 yards of cloth; 1 flatboat load each of lumber 
and coal; 1000 brick, 4 kegs of nails, 1 dozen spades and hoes, and 
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1 plowline; 13 mules, 1 dozen cattle, and 1 horse. In other years 
the list included blankets, seeds, journals, clothing, shoes, lime, 
cement, and medicine. The amounts and varieties of commodities 
purchased annually reveal clearly the degree of concentration 
upon sugar production. Expenditures for such outlays must un- 
doubtedly have cut heavily into Lawrence’s profits. 

The uncertainty of sugar production in Louisiana was clearly 
indicated in Magnolia Plantation Journal. Misfortunes such as 
freezes, floods, hurricanes, epidemics, and fires constantly beset 
the planters of this region. A hurricane in August and a severe 
freeze in December, 1856, almost destroyed the cane on Magnolia. 
Lawrence’s house caught fire in April, 1861, but luckily it was 
saved with little damage. In 1859 an epidemic of measles oc- 
curred on the place; thirty-six slaves were ill with the disease at 
one time, and the total number of cases reached one hundred 
and fifty. Fortunately not a single life was lost. Good fortune 
deserted the plantation in 1860, however, when nine children 
died from whooping cough. That same year an epidemic of char- 
bon swept through the parish of Plaquemines killing hundreds 
of mules. Although Lawrence lost most of his sheep, he was for- 
tunate in losing only six mules and a few cattle. Again in 1861 
charbon prevailed in the parish, and this time Lawrence lost 
about twenty mules, which he valued at $4,000. The following 
year some sixteen horses and mules died of glanders. 

Perhaps most destructive of all to the planters were the severe 
floods which occurred occasionally on the Mississippi. In April, 
1858, the Belle Crevasse broke opposite New Orleans, flooding 
the basin between Bayou Lafourche and the Mississippi and de- 
stroying completely the crops of fifteen plantations in Plaque- 
mines parish. Lawrence declared this to be the ‘‘most destruc- 
tive flood’’ which had occurred in Louisiana since its purchase 
in 1803. At Magnolia eighteen hands worked constantly at the 
draining wheels in the ditches keeping the water from getting 
too high. Because of its high position, good drainage system, and 
the fact that Grand Bayou drew off the water from the river 
very rapidly, Magnolia escaped with no loss and produced a 
bumper crop. Again in 1859 the river overflowed its banks but did 
little damage in the vicinity of Magnolia. The disastrous effects 
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of freezes and floods and generally unfavorable weather condi- 
tions were clearly evidenced by the fluctuating output of sugar 
here as well as throughout the state. 

In spite of the misfortunes which often beset his path, life 
before the war must have been pleasant for Lawrence and his 
family. The pressure of plantation duties did not for the most 
part deny him leisure to participate in the politics of the state,” 
to visit frequently with his friends in the neighborhood, to visit 
New Orleans each winter, and to take occasional trips to New 
York. 

Life at Magnolia was seriously disturbed by the outbreak of 
the war.** In the fall of 1861 congestion in the transportation 
system of the South, resulting from the movement of troops and 
supplies, caused Lawrence difficulty in marketing his sugar. 
At the same time prices of food and supplies began rising rap- 
idly. Diversification of production would have minimized the 
effects of increasing costs, but Magnolia, as has been seen, was 
greatly dependent upon purchased goods. The result was a seri- 
ous shortage in necessary commodities. 

The scarcity of supplies and the general demoralization ac- 
companying the war had by 1862 produced considerable unrest 

12 Lawrence was a delegate to the National Democratic Convention at Charleston 
in 1860 and a member of the Louisiana Secession Convention in 1861. 

13 The famous prayer against the North and the Republicans which Ulrich B. 
Phillips declared to be ‘‘the most rampant fire-eating expression’? which he had 
encountered was written June 13, 1861, by J. A. Randall, overseer at Magnolia. 
See ‘‘The Central Theme of Southern History,’’ American Historical Review (New 
York), XXXIV (1928), 32. It merits quotation at this point: 

‘‘This day is set a part by presedent Jefferson Davis for fasting & praying owing 
to the Deplorable condishion ower Southern countray is in My Prayer Sincerely to 
God is that Every Blacke Republican in the Hole combined whorl Either man women 
o[r] chile that is opposed to negro slavery as it existed in the Southern confederacy 
shal be trubeled with pestilences & calamitys of all kinds & drag out the balance of 
there exsistence in misry & degradation with scarsely food & rayment enough to keep 
sole & body to geather and O God I pray the to direct a bullet or a bayonet to pirce 
the hart of every northern soldier that invades southern Soile & after the body has 
Rendered up its Traterish sole gave it a trators reward a Birth in the Lake of fires & 
Brimstone My honest convicksion is that every man wome[n] & chile that has gave 
aide to the abolishionist are fit subjects for Hell I all so ask the to aide the Sothern 
confedercy in mentaining ower rites & establishing the confederate Government Be- 
lieving in this case the prares from the wicked will prevailith much — 

Amen —.’? 
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among the slave population in the parish. In August the Negroes 
on Bradish Johnson’s Woodland Plantation and James N. 
Brown’s Oaklands Plantation refused to work unless they re- 
ceived pay, the latter declaring that they were ‘‘half fed and 
half clothed.’’ In spite of the fact that the Negroes on nearly all 
of the neighboring plantations were giving trouble and several 
of the overseers feared ‘‘insurrection rebelion and midnight 
murder,’’ Randall, overseer at Magnolia, on August 16 did not 
believe ‘‘that Horace Greely cold get up an insurrection among 
the negros her[e].’’ A few days later the blacks at Magnolia 
became slack in their work, several even refusing to work at 
all. In an attempt to keep his Negroes content, in September 
Lawrence promised them a handsome present if they remained 
on the plantation, behaved themselves, and gathered in the 
crops. A month later, they demanded their month’s pay, ‘‘quite 
impudent some of them.’’ Throughout the remainder of the fall 
they began and stopped work whenever they chose. Usually they 
worked a few hours in the morning, but did nothing in the after- 
noon. On October 14 the women all left the fields soon after 
breakfast because the overseer would not agree to pay them ten 
dollars per month. The following comment of October 21 in the 
journal reveals clearly the seriousness of the situation: 


We have a terrible state of affairs here negroes refusing to work 
and women all in their houses. The negroes have erected a gallows in 
the quarters and give as an excuse for it that they are told they must 
drive their master Mr. Cornelius Lawrence [brother of Effingham] 
and Mr. Randall off the plantation hang their master &e and that 
then they will be free. No one can tell what a day may bring forth. 
We are all in a state of great uneasiness McManus’ ** negroes drove 
the overseer off and took possession of the plantation after Genl Dow 
made his raid upon it and took off the bale of the sugar & molasses 
leaving some arms in possession of the negroes who immediately 
rose and destroyed everything they could get hold of picture portraits 
& furniture were all smashed up with crockery and everything in the 
house 


In November winter clothes were distributed among the Ne- 
groes, and this, together with Lawrence’s promises of rewards, 


14 McManus was part owner of the Pointe Celeste Plantation and Refinery, located 
four miles up the river from Magnolia. 
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seemed to have a good effect. On December .1 Lawrence wrote 
that their conduct was better than that of the slaves on any 
other place in the parish and that everything was going nicely 
in the sugar house. For their good conduct he distributed $2,500 
among them in January, 1863. 

Meanwhile the presence of the United States Army in the 
vicinity and the unrest among the Negroes had resulted in a 
wave of runaways. Whereas there had been only eleven in the 
five years prior to 1861, there was a total of thirty in 1862. Most 
of them fled to the Federals who were encamped at Fort Jack- 
son.** During the spring of 1862 many entries were made in the 
journal; among which the one on May 7 was typical: ‘‘ Frank 
Dolete Antony and Alonzo runaway last night and went to the 
Lincolnits at fort Jackson. There is a good many negros leving 
and going to the Enemy.’’ The runaways did not remain away 
long, however, usually coming back home within a few weeks. On 
December 1 Lawrence reported that all the Negroes were on the 
place except Alfred, who had joined the federal army. 

The plantation routine was interrupted by more than runaway 
slaves. The impressment of blacks to work on the Confederate 
forts took many from the fields. On April 3, 1862, twenty-four 
from Magnolia, along with seventy-three from other plantations 
in the parish, were sent to Fort Jackson and Fort St. Philip. In 
addition, the labor force at Magnolia was weakened by the de- 
parture of the assistant overseer for the war. 

Nor did the Union soldiers make things any easier for the 
harassed planters. Lawrence wrote that upon his return from 
New Orleans, August 9, he found that the Yankees had 
made a raid upon a nearby plantation. They took the own- 
er prisoner, stole about five hundred dollars from his guest, 
Judge Foulhouse, and ‘‘took from him [the owner] about five 
thousand dollars worth of property in goods from store 
money cattle & mules besides about 25 negroes.... But,’’ 
more than this, the diary protested, ‘‘the conduct towards 
his daughters who were in bed when the officers and negroes 


15 Forts St. Philip and Jackson, situated on opposite sides of the river about 
thirty miles below Magnolia, were the main defences of New Orleans. They were taken 
by Admiral Farragut late in April, 1862. 
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broke into there rooms — committing an act upon a peaceable 
family unparralleled in the history of the world.’’ In September 
Union soldiers made a raid upon Bradish Johnson’s plantation, 
taking twenty-six hogsheads of sugar and all the silver. On many 
plantations the federal officers induced the Negroes to leave and 
then contracted with the owners to supply them labor to take off 
the crop in return for one-half of the net returns. On other 
plantations, some owners hired free Negroes at the rate of ten 
dollars per month, others hired their own slaves, and still others 
hired white labor. 

At the end of 1862 Effingham Lawrence leased Magnolia for 
the following year to a certain Cusenare, and unfortunately the 
journal for the remaining years of the war is missing. In his 
last entry in the journal, January 25, 1863, Lawrence recounted 
in several pages the occurrences of the eventful year 1862, con- 
cluding with praise for his slaves who had ‘‘remained so far 
faithful and obedient and are now going on with planting a new 
crop under the full belief that justice will be done them in future 
let what will happen as it has been heretofore.’’ 

In all fairness Magnolia might be called a typical large ante- 
bellum sugar estate. Similarly, Lawrence might be called a typ- 
ical well-to-do planter of his age and locale. From the detailed 
plantation journal one gains certain general impressions that 
of necessity must have been fairly representative of any large 
sugar plantation. The lack of full and accurate accounts of ex- 
penditures, costs, and receipts serves to confirm the generally 
accepted notion that the year to year profits or losses of the 
southern planter were uncertain. Whether profitable in the long 
run or not, life at Magnolia indicates that the ‘‘sugar bowl’’ was 
able to maintain a small group of plantation owners in a style 
of life which gave opportunity for leisure, travel, and cultural 
advantages to a degree unexcelled by any other area in ante-bel- 
lum America. Lawrence’s participation in politics, his sojourns 
in New Orleans, and his trips to the North reveal the life of the 
well-to-do planter. 

The condition of the slaves on Magnolia leads one to doubt 
the commonly accepted notion that being ‘‘sold down the River”’ 
was the worst calamity that could befall the southern Negro. 
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The infrequency of sickness and death among the Negroes as 
well as the ample provisions for medical care bear witness to 
their owner’s consideration for their health. Moreover, the 
absence of disciplinary problems would seem to prove the own- 
er’s success in dealing with his slaves. More important than all 
else, however, the study of this plantation indicates that for 
Lawrence as well as other planters the management of his estate 
was as much ‘‘a way of Life’’ as a business. 

















COMMISSIONER SPARKS AND THE RAILROAD LAND 
GRANTS * 


By Joun B. Raz 


I found that the magnificent estate of the nation in its public lands 
had been to a wide extent wasted under defective and improvident 
laws, and through a laxity of public administration astonishing in a 
business sense if not culpable in recklessness of official responsibility.? 


With these words William Andrew Jackson Sparks, commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office under Grover Cleveland, sum- 
marized the conclusions presented in his first annual report, 
which consisted for the most part of an exhaustive and denun- 
ciatory analysis of the administration of the public land system 
fer the preceding twenty-four years. Sparks, indeed, expressed 
his views so authoritatively that his findings have been accepted 
by subsequent historians as an accurate representation of the 
facts of the case.* That the commissioner was completely sincere 
in his statements cannot be questioned, but he should not be 
taken as an unbiased commentator. After serving for six years 
as a congressman from Illinois, he came to the Land Office firmly 
convinced that the entire public domain could be, and ought to 
be, reserved for what is today referred to as the ‘‘family-sized’’ 
farm, and unalterably opposed to any concession to corporate 
interests.* His biographer credits him with an excitable disposi- 


1 The materials for this study were collected while the writer was a fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council in 1935 and 1936. 

2 Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office (hereafter cited, 
Land Office Report), 1885, p. 3. These reports are published as Executive Documents 
and also separately. The separate volumes have been used throughout. 

3 Cf. Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland, A Study in Courage (New York, 1932), 224, 
Ellis P. Oberholtzer, The United States Since the Civil War (New York, 1926), IV, 338, 
and Paul W. Gates, ‘‘The Homestead Act in an Incongruous Land System,’’ Amer- 
tcan Historical Review (New York), XLI (1936), 655. 

4 This point of view appears in a letter from Sparks to Representative Thomas R. 
Cobb, March 12, 1886, voicing his opposition to a measure to create ‘‘mountain’’ 
homesteads, designed to permit the disposal of land west of the 100th meridian for 
grazing purposes. Sparks maintained that the land in this region was suitable for 
cultivation in small tracts if the proper methods were used. Copp’s Land Owner 
(Washington), XIII (1886), 114. 
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tion,® and his career in the Land Office is clearly marked by a 
crusading fervor, which frequently led him into untenable posi- 
tions by causing him to see evils where none existed. Finally, 
it should be remembered that he was a Democrat, taking office 
after a long period of Republican administration, which fact 
alone requires that his opinions should be viewed with caution. 
In his strictures on his predecessors Sparks did them an injus- 
tice by omitting to mention the difficulties under which they had 
labored. While Congress had for a generation been disposing of 
the public domain with a lavish hand, it had failed lamentably 
to equip the General Land Office to cope with the added burdens 
imposed on it by the new legislation. As early as 1872, Commis- 
sioner Willis Drummond reported that the work of the depart- 
ment was sericusly in arrears and complained that the inade- 
quate salary scale made it merely a sort of training school for 
land lawyers and agents for railways and private land com- 
panies.° This situation had never been remedied. Consequently, 
while fraudulent appropriation of the public lands was admitted- 
ly widespread, it existed not because the officials of the Land 
Office connived at the evil but because they were powerless to 
stop it. President Cleveland offered a fairer view of the situation 
when he wrote that the history of the department had been com- 
municated to him as ‘‘a contest waged on the one hand by wealth, 
represented by the most capable and accomplished lawyers, 
overflowing with precedents and arguments, and an overcrowded 
office, almost buried under accumulated work and ill-supplied 
with men to bring the delayed cases to a conclusion.’’’ 
Whether Sparks was fully justified in his opinions or not, the 
important fact, however, in 1885, was that he was commissioner 
of the General Land Office, in a position to give effect to his 
views on land policy, and certain of the firm support of his su- 
periors, President Grover Cleveland and Secretary of the In- 
terior Lucius Q. C. Lamar, in any steps he might take to suppress 
depredations on the public domain. That the latter two, Lamar 
in particular, would frequently find it necessary to restrain the 


5H. H. Dunham, ‘‘W. A. J. Sparks,’’ Dumas Malone, ed., Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography (New York, 1928-1937), XVII, 434-435. 

6 Land Office Report, 1872, p. 6. 

7 Nevins, Cleveland, 226. 
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impetuous commissioner was not foreseen at the moment. The 
immediate prospect was that, with a man of such pronounced 
convictions in office, the administration of the land laws would 
witness some radical changes, and especially that every possible 
blow would be struck at the railroad grants, which represented 
the greatest single disposal of the public lands to corporate in- 
terests. 

In this phase of the land system there was ample room for 
the exercise of the commissioner’s energies, not so much in at- 
tacking actual fraud as in attempting to remedy the incredible 
confusion into which the railway subsidies had fallen. The con- 
crete evidence of this situation lay in the millions of acres with- 
drawn from sale or entry for the purpose of satisfying railroad 
claims. These reservations had been made when the railway 
grants were enacted, for the purpose of preventing the lands 
donated from being taken up before the title of the grantee 
could be made effective. At the time the practice had appeared 
unobjectionable; there was plenty of vacant land available for 
settlement, and, in any case, it was regarded as a temporary ex- 
pedient to last only until the assisted road was located, or, at the 
most, until the time limit set by Congress for the completion of 
the line was reached. 

For example, when the Illinois Central received its land grant 
in 1850, the proposed route traversed an extensive unoccupied 
area in the middle of the state — unoccupied merely because of 
the lack of adequate transportation. Since this donation, like 
most American railroad grants, conveyed to the company the 
alternate sections for a specified distance on either side of its 
line, it was evident that the specific tracts included in the gift 
could not be identified until the line was surveyed. It was equally 
evident that the interval between the passage of the granting act 
and the completion, of the survey would afford a golden oppor- 
tunity for speculators to take up the best lands along the pro- 
jected route. Consequently, it seemed only fair to the railroad 
to withdraw from disposal all the land within the limits of its 
grant. If the company failed to construct the road it was assumed 
that the worst that could happen would be that the land would 
remain withdrawn for the ten-year time limit prescribed by the 
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granting act. The reasoning which applied to the Illinois Central 
applied equally well, of course, to every other land-grant rail- 
road, with the result that withdrawals came to be practically an 
automatic procedure. 

Unfortunately, the subsidy policy had failed to work out as 
its sponsors had anticipated. In spite of numerous extensions of 
time by benevolent legislatures, many of the beneficiary com- 
panies fell into default. Their rights to their grants, however, 
were not revoked thereby, inasmuch as the Supreme Court had 
held that the forfeiture clauses did not take effect automatically 
but could be made operative only by judicial decree or by ex- 
press action on the part of Congress.* In the face of this decision 
the Land Office was helpless. Its officials repeatedly called the 
attention of Congress to the desirability of settling the matter,® 
but for ten years that body failed to respond. Under the circum- 
stances, there appeared to be no alternative open but to with- 
hold the lands involved from disposal until their status should 
finally be determined.*® Where there had been compliance with 
the terms of the subsidy act, the adjustment of the grant was all 
too often held up by the conflicting legislation, by apparently 
endless litigation, and by the inability of the Land Office staff 
to cope with the work imposed upon it. The result was that some 
of the railroad reservations remained in effect for as long as 
thirty years.” 

8 Schulenberg vs. Harriman, 21 Wall., 44 (October, 1874). 

®Such requests may be found in Senate Executive Documents, 46 Cong., 2 Sess., 
no. 88, p. 5, and Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1883, I, xxxiii. In 
the latter Secretary Henry M. Teller stated: ‘‘ The government is derided as the govern- 
ment of the rich and opposed to the poor because the executive department of the 
government does not do what the courts have repeatedly declared can only be done 


by the legislative department of the government, ie., declare a forfeiture of a 
grant.’’ 

10 Teller to Commissioner Nathan C. McFarland, May 17,'1883, Decisions of the 
Department of the Interior and the General Land Office in Cases Relating to the Pub- 
lic Lands (hereafter cited as Land Decisions), II (1883-1884), 511. 

11 John B. Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railroads (Madison, 
1889), 77. The most extreme case was that of the St. Paul and Pacific in 
Minnesota. The first withdrawal along its line was made on March 7, 1857, 
and the final restoration was not made until May 22, 1891. The lands along the Bur- 
lington and Chicago and Northwestern roads in Iowa remained in reservation from 
1856 to 1887. Similar cases could be cited in Alabama, Florida, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin — all relatively well settled at the time the grants were made. 
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Although Commissioner Sparks was doubtless aware of these 
complications, in presenting his report on the matter he chose 
to ignore them and to concentrate his attack on the withdrawal 
policy itself. He could not very well deny the propriety of refus- 
ing entries for tracts that could be identified as actually belong- 
ing to the grantees, but he could and did maintain that his pre- 
decessors — Democratic as well as Republican — had exceeded 
their authority in making reservations along assumed routes, 
in advance of the definite location of the roads.” This practice, 
he alleged, had had the effect of delaying construction of the 
railroads; the companies, assured that their lands were being 
held for them, could afford to wait until the territory they were 
to traverse had filled up.** Furthermore, he insisted that there 
had been no reason whatever for withdrawing the indemnity 
lands — that is, the areas from which railways were permitted 
to make selections in lieu of tracts within their grants found to 
be covered by other claims. It should be clearly understood that 
with the exception of the Union Pacific all railroad grants in the 
United States were made in two sections: first, the alternate sec- 
tions, usually odd-numbered, for a specified distance on either 
side of the line were granted; then, since some of these tracts 
could be expected to be covered by other claims, an outer belt 
was provided, from which the grantee could make selections to 
compensate for such deficiencies as had been found. 

Sparks was a little ungenerous. The procedure adopted by his 
predecessors had seemed to be — and indeed was — reasonable 
enough at the time, it was well within the limits of their execu- 
tive discretion,’* and it would have required prophetic insight 
on their part to forsee the abuses that would grow from their 
action. Nevertheless, by 1885 the withdrawals were unquestion- 


12 Land Office Report, 1885, p. 27. 

18 Ibid., 26. 

14 For a report from Justin Butterfield, commissioner, to President Fillmore, Sep- 
tember 18, 1850, on the propriety of withdrawing lands for the Illinois Central, see 
General Land Office, Illinois Central File (in the records of the General Land Office, 
Department of the Interior, Washington). Sanborn refers to the procedure as ‘‘ prob- 
ably the only just one to the railroads under the circumstances, but whieh proved 
in, the end to be probably the worst feature of the system,’’ which seems to be the 
fairest estimate that can be made. Sanborn, Cong. Grants, 77. 
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ably a nuisance, and their subsequent revocation may be ranked 
as perhaps the commissioner’s greatest achievement. 

Until the time was ripe for that step to be taken, he had to 
devote himself to the congenial task of uprooting other evils, 
real or alleged, in the land subsidy system. He claimed to have 
found that persistent misplacing of the lateral limits of railroad 
grants had produced excess conveyances averaging 500 acres a 
mile and aggregating 10,000,000 acres in all.* This astounding 
conclusion was reached by discarding the existing system of 
locating these limits, by which allowance was made for curves 
and deflections, and adopting a new one whereby the amount of 
land to which a railway was entitled was calculated on the length 
of a straight line between its termini.’*® On this point, however, 
Sparks found his enthusiasm curbed by the more judicious La- 
mar, who ordered the resumption of the old system, inasmuch 
as the subsidy acts made the located route of a railroad, and not 
an imaginary straight line, the basis for determining its rights.” 

A much more tangible evil, for which drastic action was ur- 
gently required, was the distortion of railway land claims to 
provide grounds for timber depredations. In every law confer- 
ring a grant or right-of-way through the public domain, the ben- 
eficiaries were given the privilege of taking timber and other 
materials necessary for construction from adjacent public lands. 
His investigation of the operation of this provision led Sparks 
to remark that the word ‘‘adjacent’’ had apparently come to 
mean anywhere in the United States **— and ‘‘construction’’ 
likewise seems to have been given a liberal interpretation, being 
extended, among other things, to sanction the use of government 
wood for fuel.*® Vigorous prosecution of the offenders produced 
some improvement by 1887.*° Steps were likewise taken to stop 


15 Land Office Report, 1885, p. 32. 

16 [bid., 1886, p. 37. 

17 Scott vs. Kansas Pacific, March 10, 1887, Land Decisions, V (1887), 468. 

18 Land Office Report, 1885, p. 83. 

19 Ibid., 310. The most common practice appears to have been the use of public 
timber for repair work. The St. Louis and San Francisco, for instance, was still 
cutting timber for ‘‘construction’’ in 1885, although the road had been completed. 

20 Ibid., 1887, p. 85. The government won a decision against the Denver and Rio 
Grande in the Federal District Court of Colorado on August 27, 1887, in!which the 
court held that the railroad’s right to take timber from the public lands extended 
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timber cutting on tracts within railroad grants but as yet un- 
earned. This problem had been recognized by the preceding 
administration, but Secretary Henry M. Teller had held that 
the prospective railway title prevented the government from 
taking action for trespass, with which opinion Lamar disa- 
greed.”* The worst offender appears to have been the Northern 
Pacific, acting through a subsidiary, the Montana Improvement 
Company.” Proceedings were instituted against both the grantee 
and its satellite but they had to be dropped because of the ex- 
haustion of the appropriation for the purpose.** Meanwhile, the 
depredations continued, and Sparks reported that the failure of 
Congress to forfeit unearned railroad grants had been the cause 
of wholesale destruction of the timber on the odd sections within 
their limits.** 

For the Cleveland administration to discover an abuse in the 
railway subsidy system and fail to find a remedy was, however, 
exceptional. Wherever else Commissioner Sparks was able to 
strike at questionable claims asserted by the railroads, he struck 
vigorously. The first important victim was the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Although this company had completed only two isolated 
sections of its projected transcontinental line along the thirty- 
fifth parallel route by 1885, it still maintained title to its grant 
for the entire distance from Springfield, Missouri, to San Fran- 
cisco.”*> On October 30, 1885, Sparks, in passing upon an appar- 
ently routine land contest between the railroad and a settler in 
California, handed down the startling decision that the company 
had no right to a grant for the 380 miles between San Buenaven- 
tura, California, and San Francisco.” His reasoning was that, 
only to the ordinary distance of wagon transportation, and that the timber so taken 
must be used for actual construction near the point of delivery. 

21 Lamar to Attorney-General Garland, July 22, 1885, tbid., 1885, p. 311. 

22 Ibid., 311-312. 

23 Ibid., 1887, p. 83. 

24 Ibid., 84. 

25 The grant, given on July 27, 1866, was estimated at about 14,500,000 acres. 
United States Statutes at Large, XIV, 292. For statistics of the area donated and 
the mileage constructed see General Land Office, Statement Showing Land Grants 
Made by Congress to Aid in the Construction of Railroads, Wagon Roads, Canals, 
and Internal Improvements (Washington, 1915), 19. The completed portions of the 


line were taken over by the St. Louis and San Francisco and Santa Fe systems. 
26 Palmer vs. A. and P., Land Office Report, 1886, p. 30. 
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since the Subsidy Act provided for a railway to ‘‘the most eligi- 
ble point on the Pacific,’’ the donation must be considered as 
ceasing where the line first touched the coast: i.e., at San Buena- 
ventura. Furthermore, he could not assume that Congress had 
intended to assist in constructing two parallel roads to San 
Francisco, and the Southern Pacific was specifically given the 
right to make that city its terminus. 

Inasmuch as this ruling affected some 1,500,000 acres, the 
railroad naturally appealed to Lamar, and an acrimonious in- 
terchange of correspondence followed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific attorneys on one side and Sparks on the other. The form- 
er complained that they had not been advised that the question 
of the validity of the grant was to be taken up, that they had 
had no official notice of the decision when it was rendered, and 
that although the Land Office was admittedly several years in 
arrears, this particular case had been taken up and pressed to a 
conclusion in forty-eight days.”’ They alleged that Sparks was 
riding rough shod over established precedent and remarked to 
Lamar: ‘‘It is a matter of common knowledge that the present 
occupant of the Commissioner’s chair declares himself in no 
way bound by any rules of decision or determination of prin- 
ciples announced by any administration but your own.’’ 

To this assault the commissioner countered by informing La- 
mar that the railway company had not seen fit to be represented 
at the hearing in the local land office, and that the register and 
receiver had simply followed the customary practice of trans- 
mitting the testimony to Washington.”* Thereupon the case had 
been taken up in its regular order. He did not consider that the 
railroad attorneys were entitled to special notice of receipt of 
the record; even though they might have been accustomed to 
such preferential treatment during previous administrations, he 
did not propose to continue the practice. In a subsequent report 
he pointed out that the opinion of Assistant Attorney-General 
W. H. Smith in 1872, on which the claim to a grant to San Fran- 
cisco was based, had dealt merely with the general power con- 


27 Britton and Gray to Lamar, November 21, 1885 (Letters received, 1885-7921), 
General Land Office, A. and P. File, 1880-1887, 

28 Sparks to Lamar, January 13, 1886, ibid., Division F Letter Record, Vol. 132, 
p. 206. 
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ferred by the charter to construct a railway through California 
to the coast,”® and not with the possibility that the line might 
reach the Pacific at another point first.*° The review of the case 
by Lamar resulted in the commissioner’s contention being sus- 
tained.* At best the railroad had an exceedingly tenuous claim. 
Its entire subsidy in California was subject to forfeiture by that 
time, and the prospect that it would ever be able to confirm its 
title to the grant before Congress acted, a feat which involved 
building a road in direct competition with the Southern Pacific, 
was hardly to be entertained. 

Having achieved this notable victory, Sparks attempted to 
repeat the process with the Northern Pacific, in a decision can- 
celing its subsidy between Portland and Tacoma because the 
joint resolution of May 31, 1870,** had not conferred the dona- 
tion for that portion of the line in clear, unequivocal language.™ 
In this instance his ardor proved to have carried him beyond the 
point at which the secretary of interior could concur, and the 
decision was reversed.* 

The outstanding land contest of this administration, however, 
was unquestionably the case of the Northern Pacific versus Guil- 
ford Miller, which attracted nationwide attention because it 
finally had to be settled by the intervention of President Cleve- 
land, and which appears to have been an important factor in 
stimulating action, both legislative and administrative, to rem- 
edy the more objectionable features of the land subsidy system. 

The controversy arose when Miller filed a homestead entry in 
1884 for a quarter section in the indemnity limits of the North- 
ern Pacific grant in the state of Washington, alleging settlement 
six years previously.* Since the tract was part of an odd-num- 


29 Secretary of the Interior Columbus Delano to Commissioner Willis Drummond, 
April 15, 1874 (Letters received, K-97796), ibid., A. and P. File, 1864-1879. 

30 Sparks to Lamar, February 1, 1886, ibid., Division F Letter Record, Vol. 132, 
p. 289. 

31 March 23, 1886, Land Decisions, IV (1885-1886), 458. 

32 United States Statutes at Large, XIV, 378. 

33 McRae vs. Northern Pacific, January 12, 1886, Copp’s Land Owner, XII (1886), 
267. 

34 September 30, 1887, Land Decisions, VI (1887-1888), 400. 

35 Northern Pacific vs. Miller, August 2, 1888, Land Decisions, VII (1888), 100. 
Summaries of the case may be found in Nevins, Cleveland, 359, and Wirt A. Cate, 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar: Secession and Reunion (Chapel Hill, 1935), 457-458. 
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bered section already selected by the railroad, Miller’s claim 
was contested, the company basing its case on the contention 
that no legal right could have been acquired by such settlement, 
as the land in question had been withdrawn in 1872 because it 
fell within the primary limits of the grant, and again reserved 
in 1879 as indemnity land when both the road and the boundaries 
of the subsidy were relocated. The dispute was thereby started 
on its way to notoriety, as it gave to Sparks the opportunity of 
expressing his views on the detested practice of withholding 
extensive areas for possible selection by a grantee. In awarding 
the tract to Miller the commissioner declared: 


I must hold that a withdrawal of land by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, when, as in the present instance, withdrawals 
from settlement or entry, or other appropriation, are not required by 
law, are effective only as information, in defining the limits within 
which indemnity selections may be made in a proper time and man- 
ner,*° 
In other words, a notice by the General Land Office that the 
indemnity belt of a railroad grant was withdrawn was not to be 
interpreted as excluding settlers. It was to be regarded merely 
as informing them that the railroad would eventually have the 
right to make selections within that area. 

The company, of course, was not going to acquiesce quietly in 
a ruling which automatically threw its entire indemnity area 
open to appropriation, and the case was promptly appealed. 
Lamar undoubtedly sympathized with the views of his subor- 
dinate, but his more conservative nature would not permit him 
to override a long-standing practice until he was completely 
sure of his ground. Consequently, he submitted the question of 
the validity of the withdrawal to Attorney-General Augustus H. 
Garland. The latter advised him that while the reservation of 
the indemnity area might not have been specifically directed by 
the Subsidy Act, it was well within the power of the secretary of 
the interior to authorize such a withdrawal if he deemed it ad- 
visable, so that the Northern Pacific lands had been legally 
closed to settlement and Miller’s entry was therefore void.*’ 


36 Sparks to Register and Receiver, Walla Walla, Washington, July 13, 1885, Copp’s 
Land Owner, XII (1885), 135. 
37 Garland to Lamar, March 14, 1887, ibid., XIV (1887), 5. 
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With this opinion Lamar felt himself obliged to concur, although 
no immediate departmental action followed. 

By that time the case had attained unexpected prominence as 
a flagrant example of the way in which a land-grant railroad, 
itself notoriously in default, could utilize a legal technicality, 
based on a purely administrative procedure, to deprive a settler 
of his home. That, at least, was the accepted view of the situa- 
tion; whether it was accurate or not is open to question. It may 
be that the company ‘‘willfully and knowingly’’ passed over 
vacant land and attempted to take advantage of Miller’s im- 
provements,® but it is equally possible that, owing to the settler’s 
own laxity in placing his claim on record, the railway officials 
were unaware of its existence when they submitted their selec- 
tions.*® The entry, however, would probably have been challenged 
as a violation of the withdrawal in either event. 

At any rate, Cleveland considered the issue to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant his interposition.*° Observing that there 
was apparently no time limit within which a railroad was re- 
quired to make known the amount it needed as indemnity, and 
that in the present instance there was an abundance of vacant 
land available for the satisfaction of the grant, he directed the 
secretary of the interior to administer the land subsidies so as to 
protect settlers from injustice and hardship.*t The President’s 
instructions were more than a pious wish, as he was able to indi- 
cate a remedy which would safeguard entries such as Miller’s 
without denying to the grantee its reasonable rights. Since the 
Northern Pacific Subsidy Act provided that indemnity selections 
should be approved by the secretary of the interior, Cleveland 
suggested that approval could simply be withheld if, in the sec- 
retary’s judgment, other equitable claims were jeopardized. 

In the final adjudication of the case, however, resort to such a 
procedure proved to be unnecessary, as Lamar’s successor, W. F. 


88 Cate, Lamar, 458. 

89 The list in which Miller’s tract was included was filed in the Department of the 
Interior in 1883. 

40 According to Cate, Cleveland’s intervention was sought by Lamar. Cate, Lamar, 
458. 

41 Cleveland to Lamar, April 25, 1887, Nevins, Letters of Grover Cleveland (New 
York, 1933), 138. 
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Vilas, was able to find that Miller’s title was superior to that of 
the railroad.*? He set aside Garland’s opinion as advisory rather 
than mandatory and stated that, in any event, certain pertinent 
facts apparently had not been in the possession of the attorney- 
general. The Northern Pacific Subsidy Act provided that, upon 
the filing of a map of general route with the secretary of the 
interior, the odd sections within the limits of the grant should be 
withdrawn, but that all other lands within the donation should 
remain subject to settlement under the homestead and preemp- 
tion laws. According to Vilas, the inclusion of such a definite 
stipulation by Congress removed the question of reservation 
from the realm of executive discretion. The secretary of the in- 
terior was bound to withdraw the tracts designated by the law, 
and he was denied authority to withdraw any others. In this 
latter class Vilas placed the indemnity lands. Furthermore, he 
held that once the privilege of filing a map and having a reser- 
vation ordered had been exercised, it was exhausted, and no ex- 
ecutive officer had the right to permit a relocation of the grant. 
A map of the Northern Pacific line in Washington had been ap- 
proved by the secretary of the interior in 1870. It was, therefore, 
the only one legally effective, and Miller’s tract was well outside 
the limits of the grant as shown by it. The two subsequent with- 
drawals, on which the railroad’s claim was based, were invalid, 
and Miller’s settlement antedated the selection of his land for in- 
demnity purposes, so that he must be held to have the better title. 
This decision made it possible for the land office to act upon 
about two thousand entries in the same region.“* 

By the time this case was brought to a conclusion, the prac- 
tice that had formed the center of the controversy had ceased 
to be a part of the railway subsidy system. The opposition of 
both Sparks and Lamar to the withdrawal of indemnity lands 
was bound to take concrete form eventually, and in 1886 the first 
steps were taken towards the discontinuance of the procedure. 
The initial impetus seems to have been afforded by a letter from 
Senator F. M. Cockrell of Missouri, recommending the restora- 
tion of the indemnity area in the Atlantic and Pacific grant, 


42 August 2, 1888, Land Decisions, VII (1888), 100. 
43 Land Office Report, 1888, p. 40. 
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which was forwarded by Sparks to Lamar with his hearty en- 
dorsement, on the ground that the reservation had been a purely 
executive action and that the company had had ample time to 
make its selections.** Lamar, however, would not at the moment 
authorize more than the restoration of unselected tracts in Mis- 
souri.*® 

A year later he was prepared for action on a wholesale basis — 
partly, no doubt, because of the excitement stirred up by the 
Guilford Miller case, and partly because of continued pressure 
from Sparks, who presented him with an estimate that 54,000,000 
acres of indemnity lands were being withheld for the benefit of 
sixty-seven railroads.** Whatever his motives, on May 20, 1887, 
Lamar recommended to Cleveland that these be revoked as soon 
as the grantees had been given sufficient time to be heard on the 
matter, and, when the President sanctioned the proposal, orders 
were issued three days later for the railways to show cause why 
restoration should not take place.*’ 

The key decision on the question was made on the reply sub- 
mitted by that current target of criticism, the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. The attorneys for that road objected to the proposed step 
as ai injustice to their client, on the ground that the company 
should not be held responsible for delays which should properly 
be attributed to Congress.** They pointed out that Congress had 
failed to provide for surveying the lands along the line, and that 
the railroad’s offer to make a deposit to cover the cost of a sur- 
vey had been refused. Moreover, they pointed out that, owing to 
the extensive Mexican land grants and Indian reservations in 
the territory traversed by the road, there would be a deficiency 
of over a million acres in the grant even if all the vacant land 
in the indemnity area should be selected. The company had, in 
fact, offered to make a blanket selection, but this request had 
likewise been refused. Its attorneys, however, claimed that con- 


44 Sparks to Lamar, April 10, 1886, General Land Office, Division F Letter Record, 
Vol. 134, p. 92. 

45 Lamar to Sparks, August 23, 1886 (Letters received, 1886-90375), ibid., A. and 
P. File, 1880-1887. 

46 Land Office Report, 1886, p. 140. 

47 Lamar to Cleveland, May 20, 1887, Land Decisions, VI (1887-1888), 77. 

48 Britton and Gray to Lamar, June 24, 1887 (Letters received, 1887-92666), Gen- 
eral Land Office, A. and P. File, 1880-1887. 
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tinued reservation of the indemnity lands was still necessary to 
enable the government to come as close as possible to fulfilling 
its contract. Lamar failed to find in these arguments a sufficient 
reason for abandoning his intentions. As far as the possible de- 
ficiency was concerned, he had a strong case. The donation had 
been made subject to the contingency that there might not be 
enough vacant land within its limits to make up the theoretical 
aggregate indicated by its terms; since the company had accept- 
ed it on that basis, the government was not obliged to guarantee 
the full extent of the grant.*® On the matter of survey the rail- 
road had a more valid complaint, but Lamar dismissed the point 
by holding that the failure of Congress to act was not the con- 
cern of the executive branch. In any case, the railroad had failed 
to comply with its own obligations under the subsidy, so that it 
was hardly in a position to plead default by the government. 
Since, therefore, the withdrawal of the indemnity lands had been 
carried out by administrative and not statutory authority, and 
no sufficient reason had been shown for its continuance, Lamar 
directed its revocation. On August 15, 1887, the order was made 
general for practically all the land-grant railroads.” Selections 
then on file were not affected, if they had been approved; if not, 
entries could be accepted provided notice was given to both the 
company and the settler of the existence of the adverse claim. 

Some of the railways made no answer to Lamar’s order, and 
their indemnity reservations were canceled on December 15, 
1887, investigation of their subsidies having shown that there 
was little or no vacant land left within their limits.” A few dona- 
tions were left untouched, since in their case withdrawal was 
specifically authorized by the granting act. All in all, Lamar’s 
action reopened to settlement within a single year some 21,323,- 
600 acres.** It was beyond all question a meritorious achieve- 

49 Lamar to Sparks, August 13, 1887, Land Decisions, VI (1887-1888), 85. 

50 Ibid., 91. In a few cases no objection was made to the revocation, ad the com- 
panies in question had selected all the indemnity land to which they were entitled, 
or which was available within their grants. 


51 Ibid., 419. These roads were largely located in Iowa, Michigan, Alabama, and 
Florida. 

52 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1887, I, 12. This provision was 
included only in the Minnesota railroad grants. 

53 Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railways, 79. 
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ment. By a single vigorous application of executive authority 
there had been abolished a feature of the railroad land-grant 
system which, however justifiable it may have been in the early 
days of the policy, had been transformed into a nuisance by the 
long delay in the adjustment of the donations. 

The latter problem was likewise being dealt with in the same 
determined fashion, although in its case the complications in- 
volved prevented progress from being quite so swift and de- 
cisive. Sparks naturally had not overlooked the matter in his 
exhaustive survey of needed reforms in the public land system, 
but his efforts to act upon it were blocked by the insistence of 
the railroads that the land office had no right to investigate prev- 
ious patents and certifications, even if they had been erroneous- 
ly issued.* To remedy this situation, the commissioner suggested 
that adjustment proceedings should be made mandatory instead 
of being left to the discretion of administrative officials. 

His recommendation was embodied in an act of Congress 
approved on March 3, 1887, directing the secretary of the in- 
terior to adjust the railroad grants immediately." Where lands 
were found to have been erroneously conveyed, the railways 
were to be asked to relinquish them, and if they refused, the at- 
torney-general was to institute suit to vacate the title. Provision 
was also made for the reinstatement of canceled homestead and 
preemption entries on such lands, and for the protection, as far 
as was possible, of innocent purchasers from the railroads by 
confirming their titles where no adverse claim existed and re- 
quiring the grantees to pay the government price for such tracts 
to the United States. 

This was an ambitious program, envisaging, as Lamar pointed 
out, the speedy accomplishment of work that had been left un- 
done for thirty years because of insufficient appropriations.” 
To carry it out effectively, something more than a mere expres- 
sion of the legislative will was needed; the land office should be 
allotted at least twenty additional clerks if the adjustment was 
to be completed within the next four years. This appeal, how- 


54 Land Office Report, 1886, p. 37. 
55 United States Statutes at Large, XXIV, 556. 
56 Land Office Report, 1887, p. 104. 
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ever, was, as usual, ignored, and the land office had perforce to 
get along as best it could with its available staff. 

Curiously enough, although the 1887 act represented a note- 
worthy achievement for the ideas of Commissioner Sparks, it 
was the thing which led directly to his departure from public 
office by producing the final clash between his temperament and 
that of the more cautious Lamar. In the determination of the 
exact amount of land to which a railway was entitled, the tangle 
of laws, judicial decisions, and departmental rulings provided a 
wide latitude for the exercise of administrative judgment, and 
Sparks naturally leaned to interpretations which produced the 
greatest possible scaling down of railroad claims. The extent to 
which he carried his views proved to be too much for his su- 
perior. 

The specific case which led to the breach was the subsidy to 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha Railroad in Wis- 
consin, as successor to the original grantee, the St. Croix and 
Lake Superior. On August 3, 1887, Sparks submitted an ad- 
justment of this grant showing excess selections of 245,063 
acres for the main line and 161,621 for the branch to Bayfield.” 
The calculations by which these estimates were reached were 
not acceptable to Lamar. In a lengthy reply he rejected his 
subordinate’s contention that, since lands covered by swamp 
selections, internal improvement donations, Indian reservations, 
and other overlapping railway subsidies had been disposed of 
before the Omaha grant was enacted, they were not subject to 
its operation and could not be made the basis of claims for in- 
demnity.*® He also refused to approve a relocation of the ter- 
minal limits of the grant at Bayfield whereby a considerable area 
of Lake Superior had been brought within its boundaries in 
place of some more valuable property. Sparks thereupon re- 
quested a review of the decision, once again arguing exhaustive- 
ly that areas appropriated by public authority were completely 

87 Ibid., 47. 

58 Lamar to Sparks, October 7, 1887, Land Decisions, VI (1887-1888), 195. La- 
mar’s point of view, which restored to the railroad the right to indemnity for over 
200,000 acres, was in conformity with well-established departmental precedent and 


had the support of a decision of the Supreme Court, Winona and St. Peter R. R. vs. 
Barney, 113 U. S., 618. 
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excluded from the operation of railroad subsidies." When Lamar 
refused to reconsider, the commissioner tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted with regrets that were unquestionably sin- 
cere — but nevertheless accepted.” Cleveland likewise expressed 
regret, sending to Sparks a handsome acknowledgment of the 
value of his services and declaring that, although he concurred 
with Lamar’s judgment in the controversy, it was ‘‘a case of in- 
terpretation where two perfectly honest men may well differ.’’ ™ 
Under his successor, 8S. M. Stockslager, who was promoted 
from the post of assistant commissioner to fill the vacancy, and 
indeed during the ensuing Republican administration, the funda- 
mentals of Sparks’s policies were retained, since they were in 
accordance with the prevailing trend of public opinion, but the 
crusading fervor was noticeably lacking, as the more lenient 
treatment given to railroad claims testified. Shortly after the 
departure of Sparks, Secretary William F. Vilas instructed 
Stockslager that, since the adjustment law made proceedings for 
recovery mandatory upon the discovery of erroneous convey- 
ance, circumspection should be exercised in order to avoid need- 
less litigation; specifically, the company in question should be 
notified of the supposed error and given an opportunity to be 
heard.” During the Harrison administration Secretary of In- 
terior John W. Noble ruled that the act did not authorize the 
department to disturb railroad grants already adjusted.” 
While these measures were being taken to correct outstanding 
abuses in the subsidy policy, the most essential step of all, the 
forfeiture of unearned grants, was naturally not being over- 
looked. The long-delayed process had, as a matter of fact, been 
started in the last year of the Arthur administration, when the 
most complete failure of all the railroad donations, that to the 
Texas and Pacific, was revoked, along with two minor subsidies.* 
59 Sparks to Lamar, November 10, 1887, Land Office Report, 1887, pp. 308-315. 
60 [bid., 1888, p. 3. The resignation became effective on November 17, 1887. 


61 Cleveland to Sparks, November 15, 1887, Nevins, Letters of Grover Cleveland, 
165. 


62 February 21, 1888, Land Decisions, VI (1887-1888), 544. 

63 May 28, 1890, ibid., X (1889-1890), 610. 

64 February 28, 1585 (Texas and Pacific), United States Statutes at Large, XXIII, 
337; June 28, 1884 (St. Louis and Iron Mountain), ibid., 61; January 31, 1885 
(Oregon Central), ibid., 296. 
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In 1886 the Atlantic and Pacific lost its grant for the uncom- 
pleted portions of its line in New Mexico and California,” and a 
number of donations in the South, which had never been claimed, 
and indeed had been ignored since 1861 in the disposal of the 
public domain, were formally forfeited. Three years later the 
same procedure was applied to unearned subsidies in the north- 
ern peninsula of Michigan.” 

These piecemeal forfeitures eradicated the most flagrant of- 
fenders ‘among the land-grant railroads and restored some 
28,000,000 acres to the public domain.* That so much progress 
had been made was excellent, but a still more drastic step was 
necessary if the way was to be opened for the final settlement of 
the subsidies. If Congress had attempted to deal with each 
grantee separately, the process of revocation would undoubtedly 
have stretched out over an indefinite period; what was needed 
was a general forfeiture act applicable to all unearned grants. 

The desirability of such a measure was seen clearly enough 
during the Cleveland administration, and it would have been 
enacted in 1888 had it not been for a triangular controversy over 
the extent to which forfeiture should be enforced. In that year 
a bill passed the Senate providing for the recovery of the lands 
adjacent to the parts of land-grant railroads not then completed, 
but it was rejected by the House, where the majority group 
wanted to revoke the subsidies for all the portions of the roads 
not finished within the time limits designated in the granting 
acts, while a strong minority would have canceled the entire 
donation where there had been failure to comply with any of the 
conditions.” For the moment, no agreement could be reached. 
There seems to be little doubt that the Senate’s point of view 
was the most reasonable, as being the best calculated to disturb 


65 July 6, 1886, United States Statutes at Large, XXIV, 123. This forfeiture re- 
covered 10,000,000 acres. Land Office Report, 1886, p. 31. 

66 July 10, 1886, United States Statutes at Large, XXIV, 140. These grants were 
located in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 

67 March 2, 1889, ibid., XXV, 1008. 

68 Land Office Report, 1888, p. 110. About 25,000,000 acres of this total was ac- 
counted for by the two transcontinental roads. 

69 Sanborn, Congressional Grants, 72. The Senate measure affected a little over 
5,000,000 acres; the majority House measure, 54,000,000; and the minority proposal, 
100,000,000, Land Office Report, 1888, p. 17. 
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existing land titles as little as possible — indeed, it is exceeding- 
ly doubtful if either of the House proposals could have stood 
the test of judicial review, since the conveyance of lands after 
the expiration of the time limits had been the direct result of 
congressional neglect and had been in accordance with the law 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

The demand for forfeiture, however, was too strong to make 
this disagreement anything more than a temporary check. Public 
opinion in the West insisted that something be done, as the 
railroads were being blamed, rightly or wrongly, for producing 
the gradual exhaustion of free lands.” Under these circum- 
stances, not even the change of administration in 1889 could 
delay settlement of the question. On the contrary, it seems to 
have expedited it by strengthening the moderates in the House, 
as the Senate bill was accepted, and the general Forfeiture Act 
became law on September 29, 1890, revoking all railroad grants 
not earned at the date of its passage.” 

The enactment of this law brought to a close six years of in- 
tensive and profitable activity, in the course of which the rail- 
way land subsidy system had been reduced from a state border- 
ing on chaos to a condition in which the eventual closing out of 
all but a few of the grants had become simply a matter of ad- 
ministrative routine. The achievement becomes even more im- 
pressive when one considers that it was accomplished almost 
entirely within the two and one-half years during which Sparks 
was at the head of the land office. To his determined zeal must 
be awarded the major share of the credit for the results at- 
tained. At the same time, the fact should not be overlooked that 
much of his effort would have been futile if he had not pos- 
sessed the firm support of Cleveland and Lamar against the 
clamorous opposition of those whose interests were adversely 
affected by his vigorous methods,” even though they did occa- 
sionally exercise a restraining influence over him and event- 


70 John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), 72. 

71 United States Statutes at Large, XXVI, 496. 

72 The reform measures adopted by Sparks were bitterly opposed by Washington 
land attorneys and by a considerable group in Congress. See Dictionary of American 
Biography, XVII, 435. 
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ually reached a stage at which their point of view and his proved 
to be irreconcilable. 

Perhaps the most peculiar feature of it all was that the re- 
form of the railway land subsidy policy was carried out 
in a manner unanticipated by any one of the three men in ques- 
tion when they took office. They assumed their duties with the 
obvious expectation that the greater part of their work in con- 
nection with the railroad grants would consist of uprooting 
frauds. These, however, proved to be non-existent, at least as 
far as the land office was concerned. The evidence on this point 
is negative but convincing —if any perceptible degree of cor- 
ruption had been present in his department, Sparks would as- 
suredly have found it. As it was, even in his searching review of 
the acts of his predecessors, he failed to produce any substantiat- 
ed instance of official misconduct. 

What the Cleveland administration had to deal with was the 
consequence of congressional neglect rather than of dereliction 
on the part of executive officers. No adequate provision had ever 
been made for efficient management of the land subsidy policy, 
nor had flagrant flaws such as the presence of extensive unearned 
grants been corrected, with the result that the railroads had 
come into possession of claims that were decidedly questionable, 
and that would in all probability have been denied to them if 
stricter supervision could have been exercised. Against this sit- 
uation previous government land officials had struggled con- 
scientiously but without much success. Besides the lack of coop- 
eration from Congress, they seem to have been handicapped by 
a somewhat over-tender consideration for vested if dubious cor- 
porate rights and by an unwillingness to use their authority 
without express legislative sanction. Sparks was restrained by 
neither consideration. He came into office at a time when there 
was a very definite trend towards reform of the land system, 
which needed only a vigorous push to make it effective,”* and 
the accomplishments of his brief term of office demonstrate that 
he took full advantage of his opportunity. 


78 Cf. Gates, ‘‘The Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land System,’’ American 
Historical Review (New York), XLI (1936), 680. 

















THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Francis P. WEIsENBURGER 


Indianapolis is the largest capital city in the Old Northwest. 
It was appropriate, therefore, that 1938, which marks the ses- 
quicentennial of the first authorized settlement under American 
auspices in that region (at Marietta, 1788) should find members 
of the association journeying to the annual meeting in that 
friendly Hoosier city. The Indiana metropolis, at all times rich 
in its political memories, enviable in its literary traditions, ac- 
cessible in its central location, and gracious in the well-nigh 
southern hospitality of its citizenry, was even more than ordi- 
narily attractive in its springtime mood of 1938. 

The opening session, on April 28, contributed impressive tes- 
timony to the ways in which expanding federal governmental 
agencies are affecting even the fairly conservative historical 
profession. At the morning session, with Paul M. Angle of the 
Illinois State Historical Library as chairman, and at the subse- 
quent luncheon conference, the activities of four governmental 
services, each of significant interest to the historian, were ex- 
plained by men who personally represented the leadership of 
these activities. Dr. Solon J. Buck, discussing ‘‘The National 
Archives and the National Historical Publications Commission,’’ 
pointed out that government records are now accumulating so 
fast that it may become necessary to: (1) destroy unimportant 
material; (2) decentralize the storage of records; (3) reduce 
their bulk by microphotography; or (4) restrict the making of 
records. The National Historical Publications Commission, Dr. 
Buck said, hopes to secure the systematic publication of federal 
records, such as a documentary work on the ratification of the 
Constitution and the first ten amendments. 

Dr. Thomas P. Martin summarized the activities of the man- 
uscripts division of the Library of Congress. He pointed out 
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that the work of collecting manuscripts has been supplemented, 
since 1905, by the securing of reproductions of colonial and 
diplomatic materials in the archives and libraries abroad. He 
mentioned the fact that three-fourths of the manuscripts in the 
library have been gifts. 

Dr. Francis S. Ronalds then explained the organization of the 
historical work of the National Park Service, there being eighty- 
one sites of historical or archaeological significance now under 
its supervision. It was pointed out that the Historic Sites Act, 
passed by Congress in 1935, declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to preserve historic sites, buildings, and objects 
of national significance for the pleasure and benefit of the peo- 
ple. This policy has first necessitated much investigation as to 
the importance of various sites with a view to their possible 
acquisition by the government. Later, a great deal of historical 
and archaeological research is often found necessary for the 
accurate development of a site. For popular presentation at the 
place of historical significance many devices of instruction have 
been developed. At Vicksburg National Military Park, for ex- 
ample, one method of instruction is by the use of a museum 
where proper sequence is carefully observed as to the geology 
and archaeology of the area, life in the ante-bellum South, the 
siege and operations in and around Vicksburg in 1862-1863 
(upon which the emphasis is laid), Reconstruction days, and 
twentieth century Vicksburg. Dr. Ronalds expressed the hope 
that each historic site administered by the Park Service may be- 
come a center for available data relating to that site, as at 
Morristown, Fredericksburg, and Yorktown, where photostatic 
material from European archives already supplements library 
materials bearing on the American Revolution. 

At the luncheon conference, presided over by Dwight L. Du- 
mond of the University of Michigan, ‘‘WPA Fashions New 
Tools for Research,’’ was the topic presented by Luther H. 
Evans of the Historical Records Survey. Dr. Evans summarized 
the work of cataloguing, abstracting, and indexing of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and manuscripts that has been done in 
many libraries by white-collar WPA workers. He stated that a 
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‘‘Guide to Manuscript Depositories in the United States’’ is 
rapidly approaching completion, to be followed by a guide to the 
manuscript collections in each of the states. He also reported 
progress on the inventory of the records of the approximately 
235,000 churches of the United States, mentioning that the 
inventory of Catholic records in New Hampshire had been 
completed, that similar volumes for all denominations in Rhode 
Island and Delaware would soon be published, and that inven- 
tories of this type for states in the Mississippi Valley were far 
advanced in Michigan, West Virginia, and Minnesota. In the 
field of newspaper material he cited the recently published 
Union List of Newspapers and the Check List of Philadel- 
phia Newspapers. He mentioned also the preparation of ‘‘Im- 
prints Check Lists’’ of books, pamphlets, and broadsides which 
were printed in early years in various states; the ‘‘ Annotated 
Bibliography of American History’’ (an evaluation of about 
12,000 book reviews) now being prepared in Washington; the 
bibliographical work of the Federal Writers’ Project; and a 
forthcoming descriptive list of portraits in Massachusetts paint- 
ed before 1825. 

The sesquicentennial of the founding of Marietta was recog- 
nized by the session on Thursday afternoon in the World War 
Memorial Auditorium, the general theme being ‘‘ Beginnings of 
the American Régime in the Old Northwest.’’ Unfortunately 
Beverley W. Bond Jr., of the University of Cincinnati, who had 
been scheduled to preside, was absent on account of illness, but 
his place was ably filled by Louise P. Kellogg of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. In the first paper, ‘‘The North- 
west Expedition of George Rogers Clark, 1786,’’ Leonard C. 
Helderman of Washington and Lee University contended that 
Clark’s purposes were the relief of the inhabitants of Vincennes 
from the threat of Indian massacre and the forestalling of pos- 
sible British intervention in the lower Northwest. Professor 
Helderman asserted that, with proper support from Virginia 
and the federal government, Clark might have done substantially 
what was later accomplished at Fallen Timbers, but that, at any 
rate, he saved the Northwest during the fateful winter of 1786- 
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1787 from British control. Through the influence of the ignomin- 
ious James Wilkinson, nevertheless, Clark was repudiated by 
the Virginia authorities. 

John D. Barnhart of Louisiana State University followed with 
a paper further developing his views on ‘‘Southern Contribu- 
tions to the Social Order of the Old Northwest.’’ He stressed the 
multiplicity of religious sects which were brought from the 
South and which gave insurance against excessive clerical influ- 
ence. Southern social standards, moreover, according to Profes- 
sor Barnhart, ‘‘tended to mellow the hard life of the frontier 
and to develop a higher culture,’’ such as was evidenced in 
Springfield, Illinois, where the Edwards family from Maryland 
and the Todd sisters from Kentucky were the center of social 
activity. 

Dr. Kellogg, in her introductory comments at the opening of 
this session, had remarked that the problem, ‘‘Did George Rog- 
ers Clark Win the Northwest?’’ was one that had agitated the 
association for several years. The third paper, by Milo M. 
Quaife of the Detroit Public Library, gave further evidence that 
some difference of opinion still exists as to the direction in 
which the importance of Clark’s services to the country needs 
rectification. While Professor Helderman had contended that 
Clark’s accomplishments in 1786-1787 have been underestimated, 
Dr. Quaife, in giving ‘‘Some Footnotes to Any Discussion of 
George Rogers Clark,’’ employed a sketch-map to demonstrate 
the thesis that, contrary to the views of some writers, Clark had 
little or no influence on the inclusion of the Old Northwest within 
the United States by the treaty of 1783. He further contended 
that the Indians had been guilty of no more atrocities than the 
Americans down to and through the American Revolution. He 
especially made a plea for historians to divest themselves of 
contemporary and partisan prejudice in dealing with this phase 
of American history. 

At the same time, on Thursday afternoon, but meeting on the 
campus of Butler University, a very provocative discussion cen- 
tered about the ‘‘Problems of the South in Relation to Other 
Sections,’’ with Howard K. Beale of the University of North 
Carolina. as chairman. Paul W. Gates of Cornell University, 
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dealing with ‘‘Southern Investments in Northern Lands before 
the Civil War,’’ showed that such holdings in the Northwest 
amounted to about 1,300,000 acres, owned by such prominent 
southerners as John C. Calhoun, Robert M. T. Hunter, John 
Slidell, William S. Grayson, Eli Shorter, and William W. Cor- 
coran. Purchases continued practically to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, during which conflict the Confiscation Acts seriously 
endangered these southern interests. Some transferred title to 
northerners while others remained aloof from rebellion so that 
the property might not be seized. After the Civil War, never- 
theless, for some years titles to many of these lands were the 
subject of extended controversy. 

‘‘Was There Danger of a Second Civil War during Recon- 
struction?’’ was the question raised in the second paper by 
William A. Russ Jr. of Susquehanna University. This paper 
appeared in the June, 1938, issue of the Review (pp. 39-58). 

Francis B. Simkins of State Teachers’ College, Farmville, 
Virginia, then discussed ‘‘New Viewpoints on Southern Recon- 
struction,’’ pointing out that carpetbag state governments 
which stimulated frenzied politics did not necessarily create a 
frenzied social life and that the southern people were probably 
as happy during Reconstruction as before and since. Some re- 
forms were, moreover, quietly accomplished but, in Dr. Simkins’ 
opinion, perhaps ought to have gone further in the direction of 
agrarian and social revolution. He further contended that the 
whites were as aggressive as the blacks during this period; that 
the radical governments gained an evil reputation because of 
race prejudice rather than real extravagance and corruption; 
that the wholesale application of the theory of racial inferiority 
was one to be questioned; that the Americanization of the Negro 
was an objective of Reconstruction; and that the Negro’s efforts 
to emulate northern standards at the time were, in reality, 
sagacious. 

The chairman, Professor Beale, then made some extended re- 
marks, raising some stimulating questions regarding the amount 
of capital in the ante-bellum South and the possible relation of 
northern, lands held by southern leaders to the secession move- 
ment. He raised further questions regarding the extent to which 
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New England radicals really feared treason rather than the 
overthrow of their section’s political power, and the extent to 
which the removal of Johnson might have permitted a social 
revolution in the South. Regarding Dr. Simkins’ paper he 
voiced additional queries, including one as to whether corrup- 
tion in the southern reconstruction governments was not a 
rather typical phenomenon of the period less than one for 
which local southern conditions under radical rule were to blame. 
A number of other questions related to the methods and relative 
success of the adjustment of the southern Negro to post-Recon- 
struction conditions. 

The result was that about an hour of spirited general discus- 
sion developed from the three papers and from the chairman’s 
comments and inquiries. Later in the afternoon, the members of 
the association were guests at a tea at the John Herron Art 
Institute. 

On Thursday evening the Riley Room (of the Claypool) on 
whose walls are inscribed selections from the Hoosier poet, was 
the meeting-place of the annual dinner, presided over by Pro- 
fessor Albert L. Kohlmeier of Indiana University. The presi- 
dent of the association, Clarence E. Carter, whose splendid work 
as the editor of the Territorial Papers of the Umted States has 
been a mile-stone in the publication of American state docu- 
ments, gave a thorough and authoritative analysis of ‘‘The 
United States and Documentary Publication.’’* Later in the 
evening the members of the association were the guests of the 
committee on local arrangements at a well-attended smoker at 
the Columbia Club on the Circle. 

On Friday morning, at one session, at which Dr. Louise B. 
Dunbar of the University of Illinois acted as chairman, three 
papers were presented on the theme, ‘‘ Education and Reform.’’ 
The first, presented by Richard W. Leopold of Harvard Univer- 
sity, posed the question, ‘‘Was Robert Dale Owen a Reformer?’’ 
The relations of this well-known son of Robert Owen (of New 
Lanark and New Harmony) with popular education, labor re- 
form, free thought, woman’s rights, and antislavery were care- 
fully explained. The conclusion as to the son’s right to the name 


1See ante, XXV (1938), 3-24. 
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of a reformer was not an unqualified affirmative or a definitive 
negative. He was less of a radical than his contemporaries 
thought. At times he participated in humanitarian crusades; at 
times he refrained from such activities. Environment seems to 
have been an essential factor in his varying attitude. His middle 
years, spent in pioneer Indiana, saw less manifestation of reform 
zeal than his earlier and later years spent in England and the 
eastern United States where the need for reform seemed more 
apparent. Certain personal traits were also responsible for his 
failure always to fill the role of the reformer: his Emersonian 
dislike of the propagation of ideas by associational activity ; his 
lack of the single-minded devotion to a cause of a Garrison, a 
Weld, or a Burritt; his wide versatility and numerous interests; 
and his political ambitions. 

The second paper, by James H. Rodabaugh of Denison Uni- 
versity, showed the inter-relations of ‘‘Miami University, Cal- 
vinism, and the Antislavery Movement.’’ Miami, opened in 1824 
as a state institution, was in reality a Presbyterian stronghold 
during its first fifty years. The first president, Robert Hamilton 
Bishop, was one who struggled to prevent the church from divid- 
ing into the old and new school groups, and after the schism he 
labored to reunite the two divisions. Bishop was also a leader in 
the antislavery movement in the Presbyterian church. His theo- 
logical liberalism and antislavery activities led to his replacement 
by a dogmatic old school and proslavery leader, George Junkin, 
whose bigotry soon aroused opposition from students, alumni, and 
townspeople. After three years’ service, Junkin resigned, and the 
religious and slavery questions became less important at Miami, 
which nevertheless remained under Presbyterian control. 

The third speaker was Robert S. Fletcher of Oberlin College, 
who gave a lively analysis of ‘‘Grahamism’’ at that institution, 
1835-1841. The Oberlin Collegiate Institute, as Oberlin College 
was called before 1850, took a zealous interest in a variety of 
reform movements: antislavery, temperance, peace, moral re- 
form, and physiological reform or Grahamism. Grahamism, 
named for Dr. Sylvester Graham, taught bodily hygiene to be a 
Christian duty. Vegetarianism (and abstinence from spices and 
rich pastries), frequent bathing, open-air exercise, sensible 
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dressing, and adequate sleep were advocated. Accepted rather 
generally at Oberlin, Grahamism became a guiding principle in 
the management of the Oberlin boarding hall, especially with 
David Cambell [sic], former editor of the Graham Journal, as 
steward (1840-1841). Some students, however, rebelled because 
of the restriction of their personal freedom and because of the 
allegedly unappetizing and inadequate diet. A protest meeting 
of people of the town led to the abandonment of the experiment 
in the spring of 1841. 

Another Friday morning session, with Albert T. Volwiler of 
Ohio University as chairman, was devoted to ‘‘Modern Political 
Leaders.’’ George E. Mowry of the University of Wisconsin 
claimed that he brought fresh insight from a study of the hither- 
to unexploited Theodore Roosevelt papers to bear upon the 
topic, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt and the Election of 1910.’’ In this 
paper, issue was taken with the common assumption that the 
ex-president, following his return from Africa, either maintained 
a silent but critical hostility toward the Taft administration, or 
with ambitions looking toward 1912, actively worked behind the 
scenes to secure the overthrow of Taft as party leader. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mowry, the Roosevelt papers indicate that the former 
president did return to America angry with Taft but with no 
intention of warring upon the administration. Rather he sought 
to aid Taft by seeking to heal the breach in the party caused 
by the latter’s attack upon the progressive wing. To the Presi- 
dent, such a campaign seemed like a public avowal of opposition 
on the part of Roosevelt. At the same time the nature of events 
and the element of personal pride which was involved pre- 
vented a frank attempt at understanding between the two men. 
Taft, therefore, rather surreptitiously attempted in New York 
state to discredit Roosevelt politically, and the latter’s wrath 
smoldered until it burst forth in action in 1912. 

Charles M. Thomas of the Ohio State University then pre- 
sented a paper on Woodrow Wilson’s vice president, ‘‘Thomas 
R. Marshall of Indiana.’’ Dr. Thomas showed how Marshall’s 
skill as a politician enabled him to become governor of Indiana, 
then a normally Republican state, in a year (1908) which was 
generally Republican elsewhere. Marshall, whose reputation had 
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heretofore been strictly local, now became a personage to be 
reckoned with in the Democratic National Convention of 1912. 
Having won a reputation as a progressive he steered an even 
course through the notorious struggle for the selection of a 
United States Senator in the Democratic caucus of 1909 and 
thereafter helped to redeem the reputation of the party in In- 
diana. He proposed and secured the acceptance of a plan by 
which Senators from Indiana would in the future be chosen 
virtually by the people. By such activity Marshall earned a repu- 
tation as a progressive; by the time of his death in 1925, how- 
ever, times had changed and Marshall was then rated as a con- 
servative. 

At the same meeting Harvey Wish of De Paul University 
spoke on ‘‘ Altgeld and the Reform Movement of the Nineties.’’ 
Professor Wish demonstrated how Altgeld, as governor of Illi- 
nois (1893-1897), was aided by reformers like Jane Addams, 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, and Clarence Darrow in combating a 
corrupt bi-partisan state ring, subsidized by powerful Chicago 
monopolists. Altgeld obtained effective factory legislation, the 
abolition of contract labor, the introduction of a civil service 
system, an industrial arbitration law, and major administrative 
reforms in the various institutions of Illinois. Scorning a bribe 
of $500,000 to approve franchises for the Yerkes traction inter- 
ests, he used his veto power against them, scathingly denouncing 
selfish monopoly. He sensed the futility of anti-trust legislation 
but attempted to protect the public interest; he gave support 
to organized labor, under fire because of the Haymarket Affair, 
and pardoned the surviving alleged anarchists who had been 
sentenced after the riot; he protested vehemently against Cleve- 
land’s sending of federal troops to Chicago during the Pullman 
strike and attacked the federal Supreme Court’s income tax de- 
cision of 1895. Later he wrote the liberal national Democratic 
platform of 1896, thus transferring the struggle for social de- 
mocracy in Illinois to a national setting and paving the way for 
its triumph subsequently during the progressive era. 

On Friday noon an excellent complimentary luncheon was 
served to members of the association in the Riley Room of the 
Claypool Hotel. Louis M. Sears of Purdue University intro- 
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duced the Honorable Clifford M. Townsend, governor of Indiana, 
who extended to the visiting historians a hearty welcome to the 
Hoosier state, dwelling at some length upon the economic and 
geographical advantages of the commonwealth as well as upon its 
illustrious history. The annual business meeting of the associa- 
tion then followed, after which there was a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee. 

At the afternoon session, two different programs were offered. 
One, devoted to ‘‘ Western Folkways and Speech,’’ was presided 
over by Louis B. Schmidt of Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. One paper, by Charles H. Norby of the same 
institution, was devoted to an interpretation of ‘‘The English 
Language in the American West.’’ The vernacular of the pioneer 
West, he declared, had been essentially a combination of rustic 
British dialects, among which, at first the North English, Scotch, 
and Irish had predominated. New neighbors later caused the 
introduction of words, expressions, and adulterations from the 
Indian, French, Spanish, and North European immigrant lan- 
guages. New neighborhoods produced new scenic and occupa- 
tional identifications and imagery, as well as slang, profanity, 
and expressions stimulated by spontaneity, exaggeration, and 
extravagance. These peculiar innovations were a part of the 
historical development of the nation, for the English language 
in the American West was a living tongue. Not all of these 
forms, which developed in the West and became diffused else- 
where, have remained in present day usage, but their influence 
has affected the speech not only of the interior of America but 
of other sections as well. 

A second paper was given by Richard L. Power of St. Law- 
rence University who developed further his thesis that the wet 
lands, extending over northern Indiana, tended to keep out the 
Yankees and gave to Indiana a prevailing southern character, 
the ‘‘Hoosier Stereotype.’’? Additional examples were cited to 
show the existence and nature of this prevailing type. 

At the same time on Friday afternoon, at the other session, 
Isaac J. Cox of Northwestern University presiding, listeners were 


2See paper by this author on ‘‘Wet Lands and the Hoosier Stereotype,’’ Mis- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY HistoricaL REVIEW, XXII (1935), 33-48. 
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being informed as to various aspects of ‘‘ American Internation- 
al Relations’? with Great Britain. First among the papers was 
one by Martin P. Claussen of the National Archives on ‘‘ Peace 
Factors in Anglo-American Relations, 1861-1865.’’ Dr. Claus- 
sen asserted that during the Civil War the sources of irritation 
between the two English-speaking nations were as serious as at 
any time during the century and more of Anglo-American peace 
after 1815. From the American standpoint, the determination to 
avoid war was prompted by the fears of investors as to the effect 
of war upon the declining American public credit. From the 
British standpoint, the stake of British interests in the main- 
tenance of their ocean shipping and their markets in the United 
States (the largest outside the Empire) was the fundamental 
factor in the development of peace sentiment. The commercial 
classes apparently had the ear of the government. The need for 
American wheat and the opposition to war on the part of the 
working classes, Dr. Claussen declared, have been grossly ex- 
aggerated. 

The second speaker, Charles M. Gates of the University of 
Washington, discussed ‘‘The West in American Diplomacy, 
1812-1815.’? He explained that during the first two years of the 
war, peace depended upon a settlement of maritime issues, 
western questions being generally of secondary interest to the 
diplomats. Allied victories in Europe, nevertheless, at length 
encouraged England to adopt more aggressive aims and to seek 
the guarantee of an Indian boundary south of the lakes. Finally, 
however, the economic burden of the war, with no decisive vic- 
tories, and the desire to strengthen British diplomacy at Vienna 
caused the British to abandon this stand in the interests of peace. 

Thomas P. Martin of the Library of Congress concluded the 
papers presented at this program with an evaluation of the part 
played by ‘‘The Middle West and South in Anglo-American Re- 
lations, 1853-1857.’’ Great Britain and the United States were 
then closely bound together by commerce in wheat and cotton, 
wherefore the American minister to Great Britain, James Bu- 
chanan, advised the settlement of all differences between the two 
countries at one time. In this way the withdrawal of Great 
Britain from her recent encroachments in Central America, it 
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was hoped, would be secured. The reciprocity agreement with 
Canada and the settlement of the fisheries question in 1854 re- 
lieved some tension. Then persisting bad harvests in Great 
Britain, the great losses in the Crimean War, the prolonged 
business depression, and the aggressive tactics of British con- 
suls in the United States in attempting to secure enlistments 
eventually caused the British to withdraw from their objection- 
able advances in Central America. 

An interesting feature of late Friday afternoon was an auto- 
mobile tour of leading points of civic and historical significance 
in Indianapolis. This was under the expert direction of Paul 
Seehausen of the history department of Shortridge High School. 

On Friday evening a second dinner meeting of the association 
was held in the Riley Room of the Claypool Hotel. Winfred T. 
Root of the University of Iowa, serving as toastmaster, called 
upon several persons for extemporaneous remarks. The new 
president of the association, William T. Lynch of Indiana Uni- 
versity, was first introduced. He was followed by Dwight L. 
Dumond of the University of Michigan who made brief obser- 
vations, and by Arthur C. Cole, editor of the Revirw, who em- 
phasized the freedom of reviewers in that journal to express 
their sincere opinions even if seemingly rather scathing in 
criticism. The next speaker, Harrison J. Thornton of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, then gave recognition to the fact that a decade 
had elapsed since the death of Clarence W. Alvord, by paying 
tribute to the character and achievements of that distinguished 
historian. The occasion then took on a somewhat lighter mood 
as Edward E. Dale of the University of Oklahoma once again de- 
lighted a Mississippi Valley Historical Association audience with 
choice selections of humor and poetry relating to the southwes- 
tern frontier. 

The Friday evening general session, at which President Clar- 
ence E. Carter of the association acted as chairman, was devoted 
to two aspects of American social history. Ernest S. Osgood of 
the University of Minnesota presented a word-picture of ‘‘Men 
in Cabins: A Study of a Western Mining Camp.’’ Among the 
sources utilized to show the life of such a community and the 
aspirations of its members were contemporary private letters. 
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The saloon-brothel aspect of this stage of frontier life was 
recognized by Professor Osgood, who emphasized a somewhat 
neglected aspect of the struggle for decency, law, and order on 
the part of this rough society. 

Carl Wittke of Oberlin College found a responsive audience 
which punctuated with frequent laughter his portrayal of the 
theme, ‘‘The Irish Discover America.’’ He gave a graphic pic- 
ture of the Irish in the United States during the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century. Their contentiousness, their love of 
whiskey, their seemingly shiftless habits — as well as their gen- 
ius for warm-hearted friendliness and for religious and political 
activities, all were described with appropriate illustration. Na- 
tivism, with its accompanying mob violence, its fantastic stories 
of alleged convent life, and its political proscription, was also 
analyzed with significant detail. 

On Saturday morning a joint session was held in conjunction 
with the American Society of Church History, with Charles 
Lyttle of Meadville Theological School, Chicago, presiding. J. 
M. Batten of Searritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, 
traced the career of ‘‘Henry M. Turner, Negro Bishop Extra- 
ordinary, 1833-1915.’’ A descendant of an African king, Turner 
received excellent educational advantages despite his poverty 
and the drastic slave code of South Carolina. In 1858 he became 
a minister of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, then 
served as the first Negro chaplain in the United States army, 
and was active in Reconstruction political and religious life, 
especially in Georgia. Serving thirty-five years as a bishop, he 
earnestly sought the religious and cultural development of his 
people. Eventually despairing of a hopeful future for the Negro 
in America he attempted unsuccessfully to revive the coloniza- 
tion movement to Africa. 

William W. Sweet of the University of Chicago then discussed 
“‘The Cultural and Educational Influence of the Frontier 
Churches.’’ Dr. Sweet criticized what he considers to be a high- 
handed dismissal of religion as a factor in frontier culture by 
historians who stress economic interpretations. He emphasized 
the fact that religion on the frontier was not only a cultural in- 
fluence in itself but deeply affected frontier education and the 
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dissemination of literature. Of 182 permanent colleges estab- 
lished in the United States before 1860, all except twenty-seven 
were founded by religious groups, and even these exceptions 
were almost all institutions begun with religious cooperation. 
Up to 1840, moreover, about 250 frontier publications of a relig- 
ious type had been developed. Some of these, published by home 
missionary societies, became sources of profit to these societies 
and were much richer in content than mere propaganda sheets. 
In addition, the Bible itself, according to Dr. Sweet, had a tre- 
mendous influence, apart from any strictly religious value, upon 
the frontier. 

Rickard D. Leonard of Beloit College gave the third paper on 
certain phases of ‘‘Harly Wisconsin Congregationalism.’’ In the 
late 1830’s the Presbyterians and Congregationalists entered 
Wisconsin and soon exercised a predominant influence on the 
moral and intellectual life of the territory. Much of this was 
due to the energy and ability of Stephen Peet, agent of the 
American Home Missionary Society from 1841 to 1848. Peet 
worked in harmony with both Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists in Wisconsin, but denominational strife in the country as 
a whole forced his resignation in 1848. 

The teacher’s section met at the same time at the World War 
Memorial Auditorium, the program taking up various aspects 
on utilizing sources in secondary school teaching.* 


3 Report by Elmer Ellis, see Teacher’s Section, post, KXXV (1938), 265. 








Report OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1937-1938 * 
By Mrs. C. S. Paine 


At the annual meeting at St. Louis, Missouri, the executive 
committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association voted 
to accept the invitation of the Indiana Historical Society, the 
Indiana Historical Bureau, the Society of Indiana Pioneers, and 
Butler University to hold the thirtieth annual meeting in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Meantime, Clarence EK. Carter, president for the current year, 
appointed a committee on local arrangements with Christopher 
B. Coleman as chairman and the following as co-members: Miss 
Nellie V. Armstrong, A. D. Beeler, Mrs. Albert J. Beveridge, 
Arthur V. Brown, Lee Burns, Donald F. Carmony, Ludwell 
Denny, The Very Rev. Henry F. Dugan, Dr. M. M. Feuerlicht, 
Rev. George A. Frantz, James W. Fesler, Charles N. Fultz, 
Paul Haworth (died March 24, 1938), J. I. Holcomb, Eli Lilly, 
Esther U. MeNitt, Stephen C. Noland, Wilbur D. Peat, John G. 
Rauch, Peter C. Reilley, Paul Seehausen, James A. Stuart, and 
Evans Woolen Sr. The committee on nominations included 
James C. Malin, chairman, Wendell Stephenson, and Herbert A. 
Kellar and the program committee consisted of James G. Ran- 
dall, chairman, George F. Howe, George M. Stephenson, Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, Francis P. Weisenburger, and Arthur P. Whit- 
aker. 

At the mid-year meeting of the association, which was held 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 29-30, 1937, a dinner 
was given at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Wednesday evening, 
December 29, and was presided over by Clarence EK. Carter. 
Greetings were extended by Guy S. Ford, president of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, and the address of the evening was 
presented by Theodore C. Pease, University of Illinois, on ‘‘The 
Ordinance of 1787’’ (see ante, XXV (1938), 167-180). A joint 

1 This is a condensation of the more detailed report submitted by Mrs. Paine. 
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session was arranged for the morning of December 30 by Roy 
M. Robbins, mid-winter program chairman, on the general 
theme, ‘‘ Appalachia, 1750-1800.’’ Charles H. Ambler, West Vir- 
ginia University, presided at this session where the following 
papers were presented: ‘‘Henry Bouquet: Professional Sol- 
dier,’’ by E. Douglas Branch, University of Pittsburgh; ‘‘Eng- 
lish Farmer versus German: The Hypothesis of Cultural Origins 
in the Old South,’’ by Richard H. Shryock, Duke University ; and 
‘‘ Appalachia in Transition: Indian versus White Man,” by Ran- 
dolph C. Downes, Hartwick College. 

A meeting of the executive committee and the board of editors 
which followed the dinner on Wednesday evening was attended 
by Clarence E. Carter, Arthur C. Cole, Elmer Ellis, Ruth L. 
Higgins, Bertha E. Josephson, Carl Wittke, the secretary, and 
Lester B. Shippee, who presided. The committee considered a 
request from the regional director of the federal writers’ project 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, that the association sponsor a ‘‘ Missouri 
River Guide.’’ It was voted that a committee be appointed, 
consisting of the president, secretary, and some competent his- 
torian, from each of the states included in the guide, to pass 
upon the manuscript of the project with the understanding that 
the association will assume no financial obligations in the matter. 

At Indianapolis, the executive committee met on the after- 
noon of April 28 in the Florentine Room of the Claypool Hotel 
with the following members present: Clarence E. Carter, Arthur 
C. Cole, Christopher B. Coleman, Edward EK. Dale, Elmer Ellis, 
William B. Hesseltine, John D. Hicks, Louis Pelzer, Walter 
Pritchard, Jonas Viles, Carl Wittke, and the secretary. Dr. 
Carter presided. The financial report of the secretary was read 
and approved. The secretary then reported that the enrollment 
of new members for the year was 110; this included one life 
member, Dr. Kathleen Bruce. The death list numbered seven: 
John F. Cordeal, McCook, Nebraska; George B. Grinnell, New 
York (life member) ; Paul Haworth, Indianapolis, Indiana; W. 
L. Jenks, Port Huron, Michigan; Laurence M. Larson, Urbana, 
Illinois; George A. Mahan, Hannibal, Missouri; and Mary 
Owen, St. Joseph, Missouri (life member). 

A committee consisting of Louis Pelzer, chairman, Walter 
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Pritchard, Arthur C. Cole, and John D. Hicks was appointed to 
consider the advisability of a special printing for distribution 
of the papers presented on Thursday by Solon J. Buck, Thomas 
P. Martin, Francis 8. Ronalds, and Luther H. Evans. The execu- 
tive committee authorized the secretary to have out of print 
numbers of the Review reproduced when and if twenty-five li- 
braries subscribe for such numbers for not less than five dollars 
each. The executive committee voted that the committee on nom- 
ination select the two members for the executive committee of 
the teacher’s section and that these selections be included with 
the report of the nominating committee. It was also voted that 
the nominating committee should prepare a preliminary report 
for presentation to the executive committee at the mid-year meet- 
ing each December. William B. Hesseltine and Jonas Viles were 
appointed a committee to investigate the request by Thomas M. 
Pitkin for an endorsement of the plans for the Jefferson Na- 
tional Memorial Expansion. Upon the recommendation of the 
managing editor the following were appointed to the board of 
editors for three years: EK. Merton Coulter, Avery O. Craven, 
and Theodore C. Pease. The committee unanimously approved 
the subtitle, ‘‘A Journal of American History,’’ for the Review. 
Walter Prichard and Elmer Ellis were appointed a committee 
to consider the advisability of a Mississippi Valley historical 
scholarship or prize. 

The executive committee voted to extend congratulations to 
Orin G. Libby upon the completion of his thirty-six years of 
service in the University of North Dakota; and to send greet- 
ings to Joseph Schafer of Madison, Wisconsin, and Marcus L. 
Hansen, of the University of Illinois, who were absent on ac- 
count of serious illness. 

The executive committee reconvened immediately after the 
business session on April 29 with the following members pres- 
ent: Clarence E. Carter, Arthur C. Cole, Edward EK. Dale, Ever- 
ett E. Edwards, Elmer Ellis, William O. Lynch, Jonas Viles, 
Carl Wittke, and the secretary. Lester B. Shippee was reelected 
chairman of the executive committee. Verner W. Crane was ap- 
pointed a member of the board of editors to fill the unexpired 
term caused by the resignation of Beverley W. Bond Jr. It was 
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voted to accept the invitations tendered by the Memphis Histori- 
cal Society, the mayor, the various business and civic clubs of 
Memphis, the Memphis board of education, and all the colleges 
of that city to meet in Memphis, Tennessee, in 1939. The com- 
mittee voted that the Southern Historical Society be invited to 
cooperate in sponsoring two or three sessions on southern history. 
Omaha, Nebraska, renewed its invitation as a meeting place for 
1940 and the committee went on record as favoring acceptance. 
The annual business meeting which preceded this session of 
the executive committee took place after the luncheon on April 
29. The secretary-treasurer gave a report of the year’s work 
and a detailed financial statement which was approved by the 
auditing committee consisting of Harlow Lindley and Philip D. 
Jordan. James L. Sellers, chairman of the committee on mem- 
bership, reported on the growth in membership which he attri- 
buted in part to the efforts of the secretary-treasurer, the man- 
aging editor, and other assiduous members of the association. 
The committee on nominations offered the following report: 
for president, William O. Lynch; for secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Clarence S. Paine; for members of the executive committee for 
three years, Everett E. Edwards, Walter B. Posey, and George 
F. Howe; for the executive committee of the teacher’s section 
for three years, Elmer Ellis and Ernest Mahan; for executive 
officers of the teacher’s section, Elmer Ellis, chairman, and Burr 
Phillips, secretary. 
The session adjourned following the adoption of the report of 
the resolutions committee which was presented by John D. Hicks: 
On behalf of the members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, who are so fortunate as to be in attendance at the Indianapolis 
meeting, we desire to express our thanks to the various organizations 
and institutions whose joint invitation made this meeting possible: 
the Indiana Historical Society, the Indiana Historical Bureau, the 
Society of Indiana Pioneers, and Butler University. 
We also deeply appreciate the hard work of the committee on local 
arrangements, headed by Christopher B. Coleman, which has done so 
much to make our visit a pleasant one, and of the program committee, 
headed by James G. Randall, which has provided us with so interesting 
a program. 
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We wish further to record our gratitude to the management of the 
Claypool Hotel for its cordial cooperation, to Mrs. Albert J. Beveridge 
for the tea at the John Herron Art Institute, to the members of the 
Columbia Club for the reception on Thursday evening, to the Indian- 
apolis Convention Bureau for so efficiently conducting the registra- 
tions of members and guests, and to the newspapers of the city for 
their friendly support. 

Last but not least, we wish to express again our sincere admiration 
for the continuing efficiency of our two permanent officers, Mrs. Clar- 
ence S. Paine, our secretary-treasurer, whose good judgment and 
wholehearted interest have been of such fundamental importance in 
making the association the valuable organization it has become, and 
Arthur C. Cole, managing editor of the Misstssipp1 VALLEY HisTor!- 
caL Review, whose editorial skill has won for the Review general ac- 
ceptance as the leading journal of American history. 


The following is the financial report of the secretary-treasurer for the 
year ending April 1, 1938: 


Com Rated: AGO 1, WiC Tavcccciincnccccccnncne $ 719.98 
I TI GR ities etitesniinss 151.00 
Receipts, April 1, 1937-April 1, 1938: 
Library membership fees___.___------------- $ 2,362.84 
Sustaining membership fees____--_----_---_-- 1,982.50 
Guarantee for printed publication__._________- 300.00 
eka nnenancmnnmmnaiiaieie 494.00 
Doce of new members..................0.-5500 540.00 
PE SRA ae 403.34 
I INI sackets erisntisicdiminiininatsincticaiale 150.00 
Miscellaneous receipts__...------------------ 177.47 
Aiverd communities ........-....-...--4-+-<+ 3,611.76 
eT $10,021.91 
Investments 
Three United States of America Bonds___-_--- 1,500.00 
Total receipts and investments___-_-_---_-- 11,521.91 


Total to be accounted for___.__--_-__---_--- $12,392.89 
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Disbursements : 
Le LS a ee ere $ 2,852.48 
EE eT 1,200.00 
ele hata iiv i iiitd nancies eaunin te toe eserves 253.90 
Business office expense....................... 77.15 
Miscellaneous and printing_---_------------- 184.90 
Ne I si stietincesiintiuiieienatiaiainmisisancmemaninine 191.65 
Editorial office — postage and expense___-___- 345.00 
Government tax and bank charges._..------- 18.62 


Investment Expense 
Purchasing cost, accrued interest, 


insurance, and postage___..._-_-- $41.13 
Less amount received thereon___-- 30.00 
11.13 
Total (disbursements. ==. . 22. o-seseceecseee $ 5,134.83 
Investments (purchases and exchanges) -~-._-~~- 2,000.00 
Total disbursements and investments_____~_ $ 7,134.83 
i SS A i icinrennciediiinnnckimncele 


Analysis of Balance 


Checking account, National Bank of Commerce__$ 1,597.41 
Savings account, National Bank of Commerce_.._._ 333.21 
Savings account, First National Bank, St. Paul_. 3,327.44 


Total cash on hand, April 1, 1938_-__--___- 





$ 7,134.83 


$ 5,258.06 


$ 5,258.06 
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WituiAm Henry Harrison anp THE MEXICAN 
APPOINTMENT, 1823-1824 


Epitep By CuarENcE E. Carter 


The following papers relating to William Henry Harrison’s 
efforts to secure appointment as the first United States minister 
to Mexico have been found in the files of the appointment sec- 
tion, chief clerk’s office, Department of State. Harrison’s desire 
for the appointment in question is already well-known.’ In ad- 
dition to his letter to John McLean, June 6, 1824, printed below, 
in which he adduced reasons for his application, Harrison twice 
addressed President Monroe’ urging his claims upon the gov- 
ernment in respect to the same position. In this connection it 
may be noted that after Harrison resigned from the army in 
1814 he was elected to Congress, in 1816, to fill the unexpired 
term of John McLean, and was reelected to the fifteenth Con- 
gress, serving from October 8, 1816 to March 3, 1819. In 1819- 
1821 he was a member of the Ohio Senate. In the interval be- 
tween the latter service and his application for the Mexican post 
he had unsuccessfully stood as a candidate for the United States 
Senate and for a seat in the United States House of Representa- 
tives. 

The papers here presented disclose the sources of Harrison’s 
political support in the years mentioned and the esteem in which 
he was apparently held both in Indiana and Ohio. Political ex- 
igencies, however, dictated the choice of a different person. An- 
drew Jackson declined the appointment; Ninian Edwards, of 
Illinois, accepted but resigned immediately. In March, 1825, Joel 
R. Poinsett, of South Carolina, was appointed. In the meantime, 
Harrison had been elected to the United States Senate from 
Ohio and served in that body from March 4, 1825 to May 20, 


1 Dorothy Burne Goebel, William Henry Harrison (Indianapolis, 1926), 238-240. 
2 June 16, 1823 and July 19, 1824, Monroe Papers (Library of Congress). 


251 
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1826, when he resigned to accept the post of United States min- 
ister to Colombia. 


M. Bartiey * to CHARLES HAMMOND * 


Mansfield June 24 1823. 


Dear Sir This day I rec‘ your letter of the 14° — instant,® relative 
to the appointment of a Minister to Mexico, which I hasten to answer. 
Sir as to the claim which ohio may have on the Executive, I have not any 
thing to say, be that as it may, should the President appoint Gen! Harri- 
son, I hesitate not to say, that it will with very few exceptions, meet the 
approbation of the Citizens in this section of the state. I know not the 
course intended to be persued by the Citizens of ohio to bring the sub- 
ject before the Executive, please inform me on the latter, and I will with 
pleasure, use my feble efforts in unison with others. 

Respectfully Yours 
M. Bartley 
Charles Hammond, Esquire 
[Endorsed] 24. June 1823. Bartley M. Recommends William H. Har- 
rison as Minister to Mexico. 


EvisHA WHITTLESEY *° TO WILLIAM HENRY Harrison 


Canfield Trumbull Cy July 5" 1823 — 

Dear Sir Gen. Jackson having declined the mission to Mexico, I have 
a desire to be informed whether your name has been mentioned to the 
President as a suitable person for that station — 

I need not mention to you how gratifying the appointment would be 
to the people in the northern part of the state, whose fine sides you so 
generously, ably, and successfully defended during the late war, and who 
feel all that warmth of affection that arises from having witnessed your 
zeal in their defence, and in sustaining the honor of your Country. To 
doubt that this appointment would be well received here, must lead to 

8 Adjutant of a regiment under Harrison in the War of 1812; a Representative in 
Congress from Ohio, 1823-1831, and governor of Ohio, 1844-1846. Dumas Malone, ed., 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), II, 16. 

4An Ohio journalist; editorial writer for the Cincinnati Gazette, 1823-1825, and 


editor of the same, 1825-1840. Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 
202-203. 


5 Not present. 

6 Military and private secretary to Harrison in the War of 1812, and a Representa- 
tive in Congress from Ohio, 1823-1838; appointed by President Harrison to the office 
of sixth auditor of the treasury, 1841. Biographical Directory of Congress (1928 ed.), 
1696. 
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one of two conclusions, either that we feel ungrateful for your services 
or that we have not capacities to observe them— 

I am aware that an impression unfavorable to your being popular in 
this part of the Country, may have been made on the minds of many 
abroad, from the fact that you was not supported by the Representatives 
from this quarter, for the Senate of the U States, at the reelection of Mr. 
Ruggles 7—but it was principally owing to the local situation of the can- 
didates, and I think I do not hazard any thing in saying, that had the 
election been to supply the vacancy of Mr Trimble,* you would have re- 
ceived our unanimous support. At the time the nomination was made to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr Trimble it was not 
known that you would be a candidate and your friends were unwilling to 
put you in nomination except by your consent, and you know the cir- 
cumstances required the vacancy should be immediately filled. 

I will thank you to inform me whether you would accept the mission 
if the President should give you the appointment. 

I am very Respectfully Your Obe‘ Serv‘ 

Elisha Whittlesey— 
[Endorsed] 5 July 1832. Whittlesey Elisha. 


CHARLES HAMMOND TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Cincinnati Ohio. July 12% 1823 

Sir I understand that Gen W H Harrison has been named to the 
President for the appointment of Minister to Mexico— Two years past 
last winter the general was an unsuccesful candidate for a seat in the 
Senate of the United States from this state— And last fall he was an 
unsuccesful candidate for a seat in the House of Representatives of the 
United States from the District in which he resides— It may possibly 
be inferred from these facts that the general has sunk in public estima- 
tion and that his appointment would not be generally acceptable in 
ohio— So far as any information and opinion may be deemed worth 
any thing, I take the liberty of assuring the President thro you, that this 
is not the case— 

I was myself a member of the Legislature, when Gen Harrison was a 
candidate for the Senate of the United States, and was among the most 
active supporters of M* Ruggles. This gentleman had served one term of 
six years, had given very general satisfaction, and was willing to serve 
another term. He possessed the entire confidence of his fellow citizens, 

7 Benjamin Ruggles, a Senator of the United States from Ohio, 1815-1833, and 
presidential elector on the Whig ticket of Harrison and Granger, 1836. Ibid., 1843. 


8 William Allen Trimble served under Harrison in the War of 1812, and was a 
Senator from Ohio, 1819-1821. Ibid., 1628. 
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and they considered him as entitled to a reelection as evidence of that 
confidence as well as a reward for the integrity and faithfulness with 
which he had performed his duty— That Gen Harrison did not succeed 
against him derogated nothing from the generals standing—on the con- 
trary that he obtained a large vote was clear proof how very much he 
was respected— I doubt whether at the time any other gentleman of 
the state could have obtained so many votes against M' Ruggles— 

A most extraordinary combination of circumstances were brought into 
array against Gen Harrison at the last election— Among others the fact 
that he was a known advocate and supporter of the present general ad- 
ministration was made [to] bear against him with considerable effect— 
The opposite candidate was a radical Reformer of all kinds of abuses. His 
doctrines were that all existing establishments needed reformation— In 
Cincinnati particularly there existed a state of society and feeling upon 
both of which this sort of slang had a powerful temporary operation— 
The general had been connected with the wealth and with the enterprise 
of the place. He was therefore represented as an aristocratic speculator, 
and as one of the principals in giving use to the existing embarrassments 
and distress— The result of the election in that District produced gen- 
eral regret and surprise throughout the state— 

It is to contribute what I may, toward preventing a mistaken infer- 
ence that the appointment of the general would not be well received, 
that I have written this letter— 

Very respectfully Yours &¢ 
C. Hammond 
Hon?” Secretary of State— 
[Addressed] Hon John Q Adams Secretary of State United States 
Washington City. [Postmarked] Cincinnati (0). Free 
[Endorsed] 12. July 1823. Hammond C. Recommends W™ H. Harrison 
as Minister to Mexico. 


WALLER TAYLOR® TO PRESIDENT MONROE 


Cincinnati Ohio, July 14 1823 
Sir, I understand that Gen' Harrison, with whom I have been long 
intimately acquainted, is desirous of being appointed Minister Plenepo- 
tentiary from the U States to Mexico, and that his friends have applied 
to you for that Appointment for him. Permit me, as one of the Generals 
friends, to add my wish that the office may be conferred upon him. His 
Character and Services are so well known to you, that it is entirely un- 


9A supreme court judge in Indiana Territory during Harrison’s administration 
as governor; aid-de-camp' to Harrison, and subsequently adjutant general, in the War 
of 1812; a Senator of the United States from Indiana, 1816-1825. Ibid., 1602. 
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necessary for me to say any thing about them; I will only add that should 
the Government deem it proper to send a Minister to that Country, I 
know of but few men who are better calculated to represent his Country 
in that Capacity than this Gentleman. Be pleased to excuse me for 
writing immediately to you, instead of the Secretary of State, as is cus- 
tomary; my friendship for the General, and your acquaintance with him 
must be my apology. 

I am Sir with great Respect Your Ob‘ Servant 

Waller Taylor 

Col Monroe President of the U. S. 
[Addressed] The President of the United States Washington City. 
[Postmarked| Cincinnati (O). Free. 
[Endorsed] 14 July 1823. Taylor Waller. Recommends W™ H. Harri- 
son as Minister to Mexico. 
[Second Endorsement] Dept of State, W. Taylor, Gen Harrison, Mexico 


CHARLES HAMMOND TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Cincinnati July 15" 1823 

Sir I addressed you a line by the last mail, upon the subject of the 
appointment of a Minister to Mexico, suggesting that the appointment of 
General Harrison would be well received in Ohio. Since writing that 
letter I have received the enclosed letter from Mordicai Bartley Esq’ 
member of Congress elect from one of the Districts bounding upon the 
Lake upon the same subject— The enclosed letter from M'* Whittlesey 
member of Congress elect from the other Lake District has also been 
put into my hands— Mr Whittlesey was a member of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture when M* Ruggles was last elected Senator in Congress, and voted for 
M’* Ruggles— I enclose them to you to be laid before the President in 
corroboration of my opinion that the standing of Gen Harrison in the 
state at large, has not sunk and that his appointment to any responsible 
office, by the President, would be highly acceptable— 

Very respectfully Yours &¢ 

C. Hammond 

[Addressed] Hon”’® John Q Adams Secretary of State United States 
Washington City. [Postmarked] Cincinnati (0). July 15. Free. 
[Endorsed] 15 July 1823. Hammond Charles. Recommends W™ H. 
Harrison as Minister to Mexico. 


PETITION OF MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF INDIANA 


[January 22, 1824.] 
To His Excellency James Monroe, President of the United States of 
America. 





a 
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The undersigned, members of the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana: most respectfully represent to your Excellency, that we have . 
been informed, that our highly meritorious and distinguished fellow citi- ; 
zen, William Henry Harrison, is in nomination for the appointment of ‘ 
minister to the republic of Mexico:— We therefore take the liberty of 
earnestly soliciting your Excellency to confer on him that appointment; 
and of assuring your Excellency, that it will be highly gratifying to the 
people of our State to learn that so distinguished a patriot as General 
Harrison, should meet the reward due to his eminent services. 


Corydon January 22, 1824. 





Danl Grass 
George Craig 
Lewis Johnson 
John H. Thompson 
James Gregory 
William Graham 
J. Brown Ray 
Sam! Chambers 
John Jenckes 
James Rariden 
Sam! Milroy 
William Marshall 
Alexander Huston 
Sam! Telley 

J. B. McCall 

J. B. Slaughter 
A. 8. Burnett 
John Milburn 
David Edwards 
S. C. Stevens 
James Brownlee 
W" G. Armstrong 
David Hilles 
Benj® Irwin 
John Zenor 

Robt M. Evans 
Copeland P. I. Arion 
William D. Clark 
Elisha Tadlock 
Robert Kennedy 
William Jones 


Milton Stapp 

E. Harrison 

Isaac Montgomery 
R. Boon 

John Gray 

B. I. Blythe 
David Bowers 

R. W. Nelson 

W" A. Bullock 
Ezra Child 
Henry D. Palmer 
John Law 

John Johnson 
Ralph Cotton 

Eli Dixson 

John G. Clendennin 
John Schnee 

D. H. Maxwell 
Dennis Pennington 
Tho. H. Blake 
Amos Robertson 
Abel Lomax 
Vinson Williams 
Robert Hill 

John Wright 
James Paxton 

E. 8. Riley 

Tho* Hendricks 
David Oliver 

F. Sholts 
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The undersigned beg leave to add their solicitations, to those of the 
Members of the General Assembly ; in favour of our distinguished fellow 
citizen W™ Henry Harrison 
James Dill W™ H. Lilly 

Sam! Merrill 
William Hendricks 
[Endorsed] Members of the General Assembly of Indiana. Recommend 
W" H. Harrison as Minister to Mexico. 
[Second Endorsement] Dept of State. Gen! Harrison. 


JAMES NOBLE? TO THE PRESIDENT 


Senate Chamber Feby 10% 1824 

Sir, I have been requested to present the enclosed to you, and to add, 
(which I sincerely do), that the people of Indiana feel and take a deep 
interest in the success of Gen' Harrison being app°® Minister to Mexico. 

I have the honor to be respectfully Your ob‘ S* 

James Noble 

[Addressed] James Monroe. President U. States. 
[Endorsed] 10 Feby. 1824. Noble James Recommends Gen! Harrison 
as Minister to Mexico. 
[Second Endorsement] Dept of State. Gen! Harrison 


WiiuiAM Henry Harrison To JOHN McLean 


Cincinnati June 6" 1824 

Dear Sir Several Members of Congress who have lately passed this 
place have given it as their opinion that the Appointment of Minister to 
Mexico would probably be again vacant in a short time. If this does 
prove to be the case and you should suppose that there is any prospect 
of my obtaining it you may if you think proper say to the President that 
I would accept it. My circumstances are such that I must get into some 
kind of employment to provide the means of supporting & educating my 
large family. My agricultural pursuits will no longer afford them & I 
have no profession to which I can have recourse. At the age of 18 I 
abandoned the study of Physic in which I had made considerable pro- 

10 A resident of Indiana Territory during Harrison’s administration as governor, 
and an appointee to several offices; a Senator of the United States from Indiana, 
1816-1831. Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 538. 

11 McLean had been a Representative in Congress from Ohio from 1812 to 1816; 
from that date he had served as judge of the supreme court of Ohio until 1822 when 
President Monroe appointed him commissioner of the land office and in 1823 he was 
appointed postmaster-general. He held this post until 1830 when he was given a 


federal judgeship by Jackson. See Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 
127-128, 
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gress for an appointment in the Army. I am too old now to resume it 
again. 

I need searcely say that if the vacancy should not occur that you will 
be pleased to consider this Communication as Confidential. 

I am very Respectfully y’ Hum Serv 

W. H. Harrison 

Jn° M*Lean Esq’ 
[Addressed] John M*Lean Esq’ Post Master Gen' Washington City. 
[Postmarked] Cincinnati (O)., Jun 8. Free. 
[Endorsed] 6. June 1824. Harrison W"™ H. If appointed, will accept 
Minister to Mexico. 


JOHN McLEAN TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


, Washington 23 June 1824 

Dear Sir, As the worst anticipated by Gen Harrison has taken place, 
I take the liberty of transmitting to you his letter. 

I have the honor to be with great regard your ob‘ ser” 

John M‘Lean 

Hon John Q Adams Secretary of State 
[Addressed] Hon John Q Adams Secretary of State 
[Endorsed] 23 June 1824. M*Lean John. Encloses Governor Harri- 
son’s letter. 
[Second Endorsement] Dept of State Gen Harrison. 


BENJAMIN RuGGLEs TO JOHN Quincy ADAMS 


St. Claireville July 27—1823 

Having been informed that Gen. W. H. Harrison of this State would 
be willing to receive the appointment of Minister to Mexico, I have com- 
municated this letter to you for the purpose of expressing my wishes in 
his favor. His success would not only be personally gratifying to me, 
but would also give general satisfaction to the people of this State. His 
character, civil and military services are well known to the President 
and yourself. Judge Patterson,*? member elect to the next Congress, from 
this District, desires me to express his good wishes in favor of the Gen- 
erals success. Will you be pleased to communicate the contents of this 
letter to the President. 

With sentiments of esteem and respect Your friend and humble ser- 
vant, 


Benjamin Ruggles 


12 John Patterson, a Representative in Congress from Ohio, 1823-1825; he had 
previously served in the Ohio Senate, 1815-1818. Biographical Directory of Congress 
(1928 ed.), 1320. 
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-Hon John Quincy Adams Sec.y of State 
[Addressed] The Hon®'* John Quincy Adams Sec.y of State Washington 
[Postmarked] St Clair® Aug 5. Free 
[Endorsed] 27 July 1823 Ruggles Benjamin. Recommends Wm. H. 
Harrison as Minister to Mexico. 


PETITION OF MEMBERS OF THE SENATE AND House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
or OHIO 
[No date] 
To the President of the United States 
We the subscribers of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Ohio do respectfully recommend to the President, Gen' William 
Henry Harrison as a proper and fit person to be appointed the Minister 
of the United States to Mexico, We believe he would well sustain the 
character of the Nation, and his appointment in our opinion would pro- 
mote merit, and be a partial reward for eminent services, and highly 





gratifying to us. 
D. Sloane 

Geo. House 
Jacob Catterlin 
Tho* M*Millan 
Alex Campbell 
Tho* W Furnas 
Z. A. Beatty 
Owen T. Fishback 
J. Creed 
William Gass 
David Crouse 
David Shelby 
Ja® Kooken 
George Newcom 
John Laird 

Sam! Coulter 
Matthew Simpson 


E. Buckingham, Jr. 


David Morris 
W™ Disney 
John Barnes 
John Davisson 
James Clark 
Fuller Elliot 
Roswell Mills 


E Brown 

Ben. N. Piatt 
James Heaton 
Allen Trimble 
Tho® Kirker 
George Fithian 
Samuel Bryson 
John Alexander 
Jon* Sloane 

Sam! Wheeler 
W™ Kendall 
Joseph K. M°Cune 
William Williams 
Geo. B. Depeyster 
Samson Mason 
Richard Collins 
Eleutheros Cooke 
Edw King 

Daniel Hosbrook 
Sam! Rees 

Robert Robinson 
George Sanderson 
John Shelby 

John Hoover 
Joseph Richardson 
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W™ Lowry J. M. Houston 
Jesse Paramore James Kilbourn 
D. Higgins Eliezer Hickeox 
Benjamin Cheney William Blackburn 
John C. Stockton David Sutton 
Leander Munsell J. W. Pigman 
Jacob Roller Marsh Williams 


John Patterson 

George Edwards 

Henry Steece 

John Patterson of Morgan 

Robert Hume 

Isaac Atkinson 

Isaac Grummon 

John Harris 

Ephraim Cutler 

M. T. Williams 

[Endorsed] Sundry Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Ohio. Recommend W™. H. Harrison as Minister to Mexico. 
[Second Endorsement] Dept of State Gen' Harrison Mexico 


PETITION OF MEMBERS OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
[No date] 
To the President of the United States 

We the subscribers Members of the Senate and house of Representa- 

tives of the United States do respectfully recommend to the President 

Gen! William H Harrison as a proper and fit person to be appointed the 

Minister of the United States to Mexico. We believe he would well sus- 

tain the Public character of the Nation, and his appointment in our 

opinion would promote Merit, be a partial reward for eminent Services, 
and very gratifying to us. 

John Patterson John W. Campbell 

W"™ M‘Lean 7° Duncan M‘Arthur 

E Whittlesey J. C. Wright 

Jo® Vanee 

P. Beecher 

W™ Wilson 

M. Bartley 

[Endorsed] Campbell John W. & others Recommend William H. Harri- 
son as Minister to Mexico. 


13 A brother of John McLean. 
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BENJAMIN PIATT TO THE PRESIDENT 


Cincinnati 2¢ July 1824. 

Respected Sir At the late session of the Legislature of the State of 
Ohio the Members were advised, that it was in contemplation to appoint 
a Minister to Mexico, on which they took the liberty of recommending, 
Gen. William H. Harrison to your consideration. (speaking from recol- 
lection). This recommendation was subscribed by all the Members of 
the Senate except two one of these declined and the other was absent. I 
believe every Member of the House, to whom the recommendation was 
presented signed it & I have no hesitation in believing there would have 
been no exception in the House could it have been presented, but this 
could not be done for want of time before the closing of the mail, the 
Members thinking dispatch necessary or at least advisable. 

Very respectfully Your Obd' Humble Serv‘ 

Ben. M. Piatt 

James Monroe President of the United States 
[Addressed] James Monroe President of the United States Washing- 
ton City. 
[Endorsed] 2 July 1824. Piatt Ben. M. Recommends William H. 
Harrison as Minister to Mexico. 
[Second Endorsement] Dept of State Gen! Harrison. 


Moses DAWSON TO THE PRESDENT 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Sept 3¢ 1824 

Most Excellent Sir I beg leave to present to your observation and 
which I hope you will condescend to accept a copy of the Civil and Mili- 
tary Services of Major General Harrison and a vindication of his char- 
acter, ‘‘A gentleman who has rendered important services to his country 
yet has suffered much from calumny & misrepresentation— 

If the reader of this work shall have been acted on as has been the 
writer, ample justice will be done to the subject of it— As I am free 
to declare that the longer and more deeply I have contemplated the 
character of General Harrison the man he rose in my esteem as a true 
patriot and an honest man— 

Your acceptance of the Book ** herewith sent will be very gratefully 
remembered by 

Sir Your very obed' serv' Moses Dawson 


14Moses Dawson, A Historical Narratwe of the Civil and Military Services of 
Major-General William H. Harrison, and a Vindication of His Character and Con- 
duct as a Statesman, a Citizen, and a Soldier. With a Detail of His Negotiations and 
Wars with the Indians, until the Final Overthrow of the Celebrated Chief Teowmseh, 
and His Brother the Prophet (Cincinnati, 1824). 
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His Excellency James Monroe President U. States 


[Addressed] His Excellency James Monroe President United States. 
[Endorsed] 3 Sep. 1824. Dawson Moses. Presented defense Gen' W™ 
H. Harrison. 


{Second Endorsement] M Dawson Gen! Harrison Mexico. 
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Tue Use or THE Term ‘‘CopPpERHEAD’’ DURING THE Crvi Wap 
By Cuarites H. CoLeman 


The expression ‘‘Copperhead’’ as a term of opprobrium for 
Peace Democrats came into general use in the North during the 
fall and winter of 1862. A number of students of the period have 
endeavored to locate the first use of the term. James F’. Rhodes, 
in his monumental History found the term in the Cincinnats 
Commercial for October 1, 1862. Albert Matthews reported the 
September 24 issue of the Chicago Tribune,’ and Paul S. Smith 
reported the Cincinnati Gazette for July 30, 1862.° John B. Mc- 
Master, in his History of the People of the United States Dur- 
ing Lincoln’s Administration, located a use of the term in the 
Cincinnati Commercial for August 17, 1861, over eleven months 
earlier than Smith’s citation.* In this August, 1861 issue of the 
Commercial, ‘‘A Jackson Democrat’’ suggests, in a letter to the 
editor, that the term ‘‘Copper Heads’’ be applied to the Peace 
Democrats of Ohio, and that their motto be, ‘‘Upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life’’ 
(Genesis 3:14). 

Three additional uses of the term by the Commercial which 
are earlier than the one cited by Rhodes have been noted. An 
editorial on September 4, 1861, headed ‘‘The Trail of the Serpent 
of Conspiracy,’’ refers to the ‘‘northern tools of the political 
Brahmins of the South’’ as being ‘‘like copperheads and rattle- 
snakes in winter, cold in their stiff and silent coils’’ when the 
patriots of the North rallied to the cause of the Union. An 
editorial on May 15, 1862, referred to ‘‘the Copper Heads, as 
the blind and venomous enemies of our Government found in our 
midst.’’* On July 7, 1862, the Commercial, in reviewing a speech 

1 History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (New York, 1904), 
IV, 224-225, 

2 See Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts (Boston), XX (1917), 
207; also letter of Matthews to editor of Nation (New York), CVI (1918), 758. 

3 American Historical Review (New York), XXXII (1927), 799. 

4 (New York, 1927), 167. 

5 The author of this note is indebted to Mr. E. Kidd Lockard, fellow in history at 


Western Reserve University, for locating and supplying the citations from the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial for August 17, September 4, 1861, and May 15, 1862. 
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by Clement L. Vallandigham, wrote that in his speech ‘‘the 
forked tongue of the copper head appeared.’’ 

All of the above uses of the term ‘‘copperhead’’ appeared in 
newspapers published in the Middle West, where the expression 
seems to have gained its greatest popularity. An even earlier 
use of the term, coming from Maryland, has been located. The 
New York Tribune for July 20, 1861, contains the following in 
its Baltimore correspondence, dated July eighteenth: ‘‘The 
‘Copper-Heads’ are very irritable, and are growling savagely 
at the late successes of Major General McClellan.’’ Here the 
term is clearly one of reproach for Confederate sympathizers in 
Maryland. The use of the quotation marks indicates that its use 
was not yet common. 

Whether or not there is any connection between this use of 
‘¢Copper-Heads’’ in Maryland, in July, 1861, and the suggestion 
of ‘‘Copper Heads’’ as a name for Ohio Peace Democrats one 
month later, remains a matter of speculation. The location of 
additional uses of the term, between July 20 and August 17, 1861, 
might throw some light on this point. 

















TEACHER’S SECTION 
EpItep BY ELMER ELLIS 


The Teacher’s Section of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
met at the Indianapolis World War Memorial Auditorium on the morn- 
ing of April 30, 1938. Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota 
presided over a series of papers on the subject of ‘‘Utilizing Sources in 
Secondary School Teaching.’’ The first of these papers was presented 
by Ernest S. Osgood of the University of Minnesota who drew upon his 
experience as a high school teacher to suggest means of obtaining relics 
and documents from community sources. The principal method which he 
had found useful was to stimulate members of history classes to search 
family archives for really valuable sources. Such a method often resulted 
in the accumulation of a high percentage of relics of spectacular history, 
especially old weapons, but even these proved their use in teaching, 
limited though that might be. Furthermore, such relics provided an 
opportunity for the teacher to uncover more important sources, such as 
old newspapers, letters, and diaries that had been preserved for reasons 
peculiar to the pupils’ families. The uncovering of such sources not 
only was of value to the professional historian, but offered unexcelled 
opportunities for instruction in the historical method in terms that were 
meaningful to high school pupils. 

Paul Seehausen of Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, then gave 
‘A Survey of Available Sources,’’ for secondary school use. In the first 
part of his paper he set forth various reasons why source books could 
be made of great value if properly used as supplementary material in 
the secondary schools particularly if they served the dual purpose of 
giving accurate and valuable information as well as that of opening the 
student’s eyes to further and less limited vistas in the study of history. 
The average source book of today, however, Mr. Seehausen contended, 
is only valuable to a mature student or to one who already has an 
elementary knowledge of the thread of historical subject matter. The 
representative content of the average source book is, for the uninitiated, 
just another dry abstract which has been assigned by a fiend in human 
form. This criticism could, for a large part, be eliminated, if the editors 
of source books would: (1) imitate recent text books with their interest- 
ing and rich number of illustrations. These not only add to the attrac- 
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tiveness of the volume (in itself a factor when dealing with high school 
students) but are also valuable learning devices; (2) place more em- 
phasis upon economic and social phases rather than upon military and 
political phases which receive practically all the emphasis in source 
material at present; and (3) aid both teacher and student with a profu- 
sion of explanatory notes, comments, questions, and other devices which 
would make the volume more useful as a tool in classroom procedure. 

Charles H. Money of Washington High School, Indianapolis, who 
presented the third paper of the session, described ‘‘Some Experiences 
in Using Source Materials in the Classroom.’’ He found that making 
special assignments in source readings for the distinctly superior pupil 
was one of the most successful ways of introducing such materials to a 
class. These pupils in turn could be called upon to report their findings 
to the class orally. The interest and enthusiasm demonstrated by their 
reports was contagious and when a large group seemed properly condi- 
tioned the teacher should be prepared to take advantage of this prepara- 
tion by having at hand a collection of carefully selected reading sug- 
gestions. These suggestions need not be to legalistic documents, so com- 
mon in source books, but instead ought to be to the less formal diaries, 
letters, and eyewitness descriptions of stirring events. By judicious 
selection and suggestion, pupils could be brought to develop a liking for 
the study of history that would last their entire lifetime. Mr. Money 
warned, however, that assignments of source readings must never become 
a matter of routine. Rather, the teacher ought to capitalize upon the 
established interests of each pupil, and increase the intensity of the 
reading as that pupil’s interest grew. The recitation should become the 
central test of the effectiveness of the study. Here the wise teacher could 
most easily evaluate what individual pupils had done. 


Among the important books in the field of social studies teaching that 
appeared during the year is Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in 
Social Studies, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 


Our America, Today and Yesterday, by F. Melvyn Lawson and Verna 
K. Lawson (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1937. $2.20) claims to be 
a chronologically presented American history text with a fusion of 
economic, sociology, and civics, on the high school level. It is intended 
for ‘‘the average and below average high school student on his own 
ground ... to ‘sell’ him the social studies.”’ 


The history section of the Wisconsin Education Association held its 
ninth annual conference on the teaching of history and the social studies 
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in Madison, Wisconsin, on May 7, 1938. Over 150 teachers from all 
parts of Wisconsin attended the sessions which were opened by a welcom- 
ing address from Clarence A. Dykstra, president of the University of 
Wisconsin. The luncheon speaker was Professor Theodore C. Blegen of 
the University of Minnesota, who presented a musical program entitled 
‘“‘Immigration and the Westward Movement in Ballad and Song.’’ He 
was assisted by Mrs. John D. Hicks. Speakers at the various sectional 
groups were: Bernice M. Cadman of Janesville; Alice M. Rood, Ethel M. 
Falk, and Ronald B. Edgerton of Madison; Paul Knaplund and J. 
Murray Lee of the University of Wisconsin; and Fred C. Gee, James L. 
Fitzpatrick, and Alfred Reschke of Milwaukee. Professor Edward H. 
Evans of the Whitewater State Teacher’s College is the chairman of the 
history section for the current year. The committee in charge of the 
local arrangements were B. W. Wells, Ruth M. Johnson, and Burr W. 
Phillips. 


The New York City meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies took place on June 27-28, 1938. At the morning meeting on 
June 27, C. C. Barnes, president of the National Council for the Social 
Studies presided and Harold L. Ickes, secretary of the interior, and 
Wiliam H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University were the speakers. The 
afternoon meeting was held jointly with the department of secondary 
education of the American Museum of Natural History. At this meeting 
Harold Fields presided and the speakers were Richard Thursfield, Win- 
field Rice, and Hall Bartlett. A session on ‘‘Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School’’ took place on the morning of June 28. Howard R. 
Anderson presided at this meeting and Mary Canty, Pelham, New York, 
and Gertrude Whipple, Detroit Public Schools, appeared on the program 
as speakers. 


The annual convention of the National Council of the Social Studies 
will be held in Pittsburgh, November 25 and 26, 1938. William Penn 
Hotel has been selected as headquarters. Excursions to points of local 
interest are being arranged in addition to regular sessions. 


Embryonic editorial instincts seem to be in the make-up of every 
pedagogue. The latest manifestation of these symptoms is The Constitu- 
tion Up to Date, in which Charles H. Coleman, an associate professor of 
the social sciences at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, tries his 
hand at reorganizing both structurally and to some extent verbally the 
articles in that famous document, the Constitution of the United States, 
so that this document should better fit what he considers the needs of 
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the present day. In this interesting experiment, which was recently issued 
by the National Council for the Social Studies (Bulletin, No. 10), Dr. 
Coleman revamps the order of arrangement of the historic document, 
leaves out what he believes are ‘‘obsolete phrases’’ here and there, 
changes a few of the provisions, and inserts others at certain points. 
The National Council for the Social Studies, in the foreword by its 
president, disclaims endorsement of Dr. Coleman’s views, and the author 
of this revision, himself makes clear that he offers his contribution as no 
definite solution of the problem of constitutional change but only as a 
basis for discussion. Some of the changes suggested, such as the one 
giving the president the power to veto single items in appropriation bills, 
can be accepted without challenge, but others, such as the proposal to 
extend the terms of the Representatives to four years and those of Sen- 
ators to eight years, may find both proponents and dissenters. 

On the whole, Dr. Coleman is to be congratulated on considering the 
Constitution as an instrument rather than a symbol. Yet one ponders 
whether the high school is the proper place to introduce this ‘‘adjusted 
constitution’’? The evaluation of The Constitution Up to Date can best 
be made by those who are already thoroughly familiar with the Consti- 
tution in its present form. High school students may become more con- 
fused than enlightened by thus putting the cart before the horse. 

Western Reserve University B. E. JosEPHSON 


The office of education in the United States Department of Interior 
announces that the radio programs, ‘‘Let Freedom Ring,’’ broadcast 
last winter, which dramatized the struggle for civil liberty, are now avail- 
able in published form as supplementary text matter in the social studies 
or for dramatic and radio presentation. 
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New Sweden on the Delaware. By Christopher Ward. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. viii + 160 pp. Frontispiece 
map. $1.50.) 

New Sweden on the Delaware is a short and popular account of the 
founding of New Sweden and is largely based on an earlier work by Mr. 
Ward, namely, The Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware. Klas Fleming 
and Axel Oxenstierna were inspired to establish a Swedish colony in 
America by a number of Dutchmen, who had severed their connections 
with the Dutch West India Company. Of these, the best known was 
Peter Minuit. 

All of these individuals are mentioned in the volume but the author 
centers his narrative around the activities of governors Johan Printz 
and Johan Classon Rising. These men administered justice and main- 
tained order among a handful of colonists and tried to resist the encroach- 
ment of the Dutch and English upon New Sweden. The fact that it was 
almost entirely impossible to secure emigrants from Sweden made the 
efforts of these governors futile and New Sweden was doomed from the 
beginning. It never met a popular need in Sweden. Shortly before the 
eolony fell into the hands of the Dutch, the total population of New 
Sweden was only three hundred and sixty-eight persons. 

The author is not entirely uncritical even though he seeks to defend 
the actions which might cast a shadow over the integrity of Governor 
Printz. Mr. Ward has an imaginative mind, a good measure of humor, 
and an unhampered style. New Sweden on the Delaware is written to 
commemorate the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of New 
Sweden. 


Augustana College O. Fritior ANDER 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series: America and West Indies, 
1730, Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecil Head- 
lam. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1937. lii+ 500 pp. 
1£ 10 s. O d. Obtainable in the United States at the British Library 
of Information, New York, for $8.00.) 

This is the fourth volume for which the documents were edited by 

Headlam and the introduction was written by Professor Newton. Pre- 

vious volumes have covered two years each, but the increasing length of 
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the communications makes it necessary to devote a whole volume to the 
year 1730. The year was not a spectacular one in colonial affairs. The 
most outstanding feature is the cumulating evidence of the coming con- 
test between the West Indies and the northern provinces over the trade 
with the foreign sugar colonies. There are several complaints of the de- 
cline of the British islands and the rapid progress of their foreign com- 
petitors. A petition from the inhabitants of Barbados asked that foreign 
products be excluded from Ireland and the northern colonies. Three 
counter petitions from groups interested in the continental colonies 
showed that such a policy was not to be made law without a fight. 

One affair that reached a crisis during the year was the old dispute 
with France over the possession of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Dominica. 
The controversy was not finally settled at this time, but it was agreed 
that neither nation should occupy the islands until a permanent agree- 
ment should be reached. Tobago was so sharply disputed that neither 
nation was willing to have it included in this modus vivendi. The com- 
promise was destined to stand until the Peace of Paris in 1763. In strong 
contrast to her Molasses Act policy only three years later, England at 
this time refused to close the harbors of the neutral islands, thus indirect- 
ly supporting the contraband traders by whom these harbors were chiefly 
frequented. 

It is regrettable that inaccuracies in the introduction must again be 
pointed out. On a single page (xxxiv) are found references to document 
438 instead of 435, document 583 instead of 563, and document 77 as re- 
ferring to South Carolina which in reality refers to Nova Scotia. Quota- 
tions, also, show slight irregularities, but nothing more serious than the 
omission of a superfluous word or two. The errors, however, are neither 
as numerous nor as significant as those in the preceding volume of the 
series. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLD 


The Siege of Charleston, With an Account of the Province of South Caro- 
lina: Diaries and Letters of Hessian Officers from the von Jungkenn 
Papers in the William L. Clements Inbrary. Translated and edited 
by Bernhard A. Uhlendorf. University of Michigan Publications, 
History and Political Science, Vol. XII. (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1938. xii + 445 pp. Plates and maps. $4.00.) 

If one of the ways in which a university press justifies itself is by 
printing something valuable from a scholarly point of view, and doing 
it the hard way without thought of immediate financial profit, then the 
University of Michigan Press is well justified in its publication of the 
letters and diaries of several of the Hessian officers who participated in 
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the siege of Charleston in 1780. Side by side and page for page the Ger- 
man documents and the English translation face each other throughout 
the book. Occasionally a facsimile of the same page, in the carefully uni- 
form script of the professional clerk who copied the original, is inter- 
posed between the two; and corrections are made and cross-references 
given in the footnotes. 

The documents presented are the diaries of two captains of the Jager 
corps and a general of infantry, and their letters and certain others 
addressed to the war minister of Hesse-Cassell, General Baron von Jung- 
kenn. As all deal with the same expedition, there is endless repetition, 
and a certain number of discrepancies and contradictions are easily 
notable. The different accounts vary, however, only on matters of rela- 
tively unimportant detail. The two Jager captains, who either alternated 
in command or served side by side in the front line during the siege, 
naturally saw more actual fighting than the general did; or at least they 
saw it at closer range; and the reader senses the monotony of the siege 
better from their accounts than from his. Captain Hinrichs also includ- 
ed in his journal a sketch of the history of the colony of Georgia, and 
descriptive essays on the city of Charleston and on the products and 
apparent possibilities of the state of South Carolina. 

None of these accounts will add very much to the existing fund of gen- 
eral knowledge about the war for American independence; but they con- 
tain innumerable small items of interest. The writers had after all only a 
worm’s-eye view of the war or even of the siege of Charleston. The Jager 
captains were evidently masters of minor tactics and petty warfare. They 
and their excellent riflemen were always useful as advance guards in a 
war of movement and as sharpshooters in the front trenches during a 
siege; but they knew only by hear-say what was going on in general, and 
expressed very few opinions of their employers the British or of their 
opponents the Americans — except that American loyalty to either side 
in the war was a matter of economic interest only, and always insincere. 
From their stories, one gains a fresh and vivid impression of the discom- 
forts of a winter voyage on the transports of that day, and of the incon- 
venience to the British of that method of campaigning, requiring six 
weeks in mid-winter to complete a movement which, on the return jour- 
ney in June, was done in ten days. One reads of horses thrown overboard, 
of men saved just in time from foundering ships, of sickness due to foul 
drinking-water, and of an epidemic on board a former hospital ship 
pressed into emergency service as a transport. One realizes anew that the 
siege itself was far more a matter of digging than of fighting, and that 
the snakes and insects, the mud, the heat and the miasmatic atmosphere 
of the swamps were much more fearsome to these soldiers from over-seas 
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than American bullets ever were. Yet one sees these hardships stoically 
endured and recorded by men who had obviously not bargained on them 
but just as evidently had no thought of shirking their duty as soldiers 
or otherwise cheating the unknown king who had hired them to do his dir- 
ty work for him. Indeed, at least in these papers intended for the eye of 
the Hessian minister upon whom their hopes of promotion depended, 
they seemed proud rather than resentful of the fact that they had had 
more than their share of the most strenuous and most hazardous work to 
do. But what they really thought about it, they do not say. 

The editor has spared himself no pains either in making his translation 
or in checking and correlating the testimony of his various witnesses. 
He has usually had to correct their phonetic spelling of American place- 
names; occasionally he gives in a brief note the true version of some tale 
inaccurately told by one of them; and when necessary, he is quite capable 
of saying simply: ‘‘Von Huyn seems [here] to be drawing upon his 
imagination.’’ It would be possible to find fault with his translation here 
and there. Soldiers’ diaries lose some of their salty savor along with their 
bluntness and their monotony when dressed up and put into too-correct 
English. Polite and formal substitutes for technical military terms rob 
them of some of their vitality; and actual inaccuracies are not totally 
wanting. But such criticism is admittedly rather pointless; for anyone 
who, in his own reading of the book, would be troubled by such of its 
failings as these is at perfect liberty to read the German instead of the 
English version; he has them both there before him. 


University of Wisconsin Cuester V. Easum 


Thomas Willing and the First American Financial System. By Burton 
A. Konkle. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 
xii + 237 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

The approach of the sesquicentennial of the founding of the national 
government under the Constitution of 1787 has been marked by the ap- 
pearance of a number of biographies of persons who played more or less 
significant roles during the formative years of the Republic. The life 
of Thomas Willing of Philadelphia is unquestionably deserving of 
special study, covering as it does the period from 1731 to 1821, during 
a large part of which time he was prominent in public affairs in the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania and later in the national arena. Willing began his 
career as a merchant in the middle of the eighteenth century and during 
the period preceding the Revolution held many important public offices, 
being a member of the Common Council of Philadelphia, mayor of the 
city, member of the Provincial Assembly, president of the first Provincial 
Congress of Pennsylvania, and delegate to the second Continental Con- 
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gress. During the Revolution he, along with Robert Morris, rendered 
valuable financial aid in the struggle against Great Britain. In 1791 he 
became president of the first Bank of the United States, a position which 
he held until 1807. 

It must be admitted that the biography under consideration is a disap- 
pointment. The volume has been written in a spirit of adulation and the 
treatment as a whole lacks clarity and reveals an inadequate understand- 
ing of the significant issues of the period. In respect to the Revolution, 
for example, Willing’s position was distinctly conservative, although he 
was not a Loyalist. The volume, however, contains no adequate discussion 
of the circumstances which determined his attitude toward the crisis. 
Several erroneous or misleading statements appear. It is said that Wash- 
ington ‘‘had become a Major General and Adjutant General of Vir- 
ginia at nineteen’’ (p. 19) ; and Jefferson is said to have ‘‘voted for the 
creation of the Bank of the United States’’ (p. 178), in just what capacity 
is not made clear. Willing’s refusal to vote for independence in 1776 is 
treated in evasive and unsatisfactory fashion. Perhaps the involved and 
obscure style in which the book is written is partially responsible for a 
certain ambiguity and lack of clarity manifest throughout. 

Mr. Konkle has apparently made an industrious and painstaking search 
for original materials, for which he deserves credit. There are occasional 
interesting sketches of eighteenth-century Philadelphia society, along with 
detailed information concerning the topography and buildings of the city. 
A distinctive feature of the volume consists in a number of unusually at- 
tractive illustrations While the author should be credited with a piece 
of pioneer research in an interesting and significant field, there is still 
a real need for a scholarly and critical biography of Thomas Willing. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. STEVENS 


Room to Swing a Cat, Being Some Tales of the Old Navy. By Frederick 
J. Bell. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. x + 272 pp. 
Illustrations and bibliography. $3.00.) 

This book, like a sailor’s lucky bag, contains a varied assortment of 
material. The sub-title, Being Some Tales of the Old Navy, is mis- 
leading, for the narratives of sea fights in the Revolutionary War, the 
Barbary Wars, and the War of 1812 occupy only about one hundred of 
the 272 pages of the book. These tales, though interestingly told, pretend 
to be only brief sketches and add but little to popular accounts of these 
battles. The best one is ‘‘A Sea Fight Far Away,’’ the engagement of 
the ‘‘General Armstrong’’ with a British squadron at Fayal, Azores. 
Here the author dispenses entirely with fictional decorations, that curse 
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inflicted upon contemporary historical writing by the lunatic fringe of 
the ‘‘new biographers.”’ 

The other portion of the book, which is a real contribution to naval 
history, deals with the everyday routine on a frigate in the days of sail — 
the duties of men and officers, their food, their duels, their nautical 
speech, their songs, their superstitions, and their punishments. Under 
the last category falls the title, ‘‘Room to Swing a Cat,’’ the cat-o’-nine- 
tails being then used for the most frightful punishments. The author 
should have omitted the narratives and in their place added more ma- 
terial on the sailor’s life in wooden warships under sail, which he has 
by no means exhausted. The only type of ship he describes is the frigate; 
the subject of liquor particularly as used by officers is hardly touched 
upon; the same is true of uniforms; a general treatment of battle tactics 
would be useful to the layman; and all his discussions of such topics 
could have been profitably expanded. 

The author’s style is, on the whole, dignified and restrained. In the 
fight of the ‘‘Richard’’ against the ‘‘Serapis,’’ however, he writes, ‘‘The 
British returned to their guns, leaving half their comrades to redden a 
sea already scarlet’’ (p. 20). Pinckney’s ‘‘ Millions for defense — but not 
one cent for tribute’’ relates to the difficulty with France and not Algiers 
(as implied on page 30). Daniel Frazier and not Reuben James (pp. 59 
and 223) saved Decatur’s life; this old unfounded tradition is hard to 
kill. It is incorrect also to refer to Samuel Taylor Coleridge as being in 
1803 ‘‘a young English newspaper writer as yet unknown’’ (p. 142). 


United States Naval Academy CuarLeEs Lee Lewis 


American Naval Songs and Ballads. Edited by Robert W. Neeser. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. xviii + 372 pp. Illustrations, 
abbreviations, and bibliography. $2.50.) 

American Naval Songs and Ballads is a scholarly, thorough-going, well- 
documented anthology. It includes such early songs as the ‘‘ Battle of the 
Kegs’’ (1777) which celebrates the action of David Bushnell who set 
adrift in the Delaware against the British ships at Philadelphia a fleet 
of rude, gun powder mines, as well as such a familiar song as ‘‘The 
Marines’ Hymn”’ which closes with the famous quatrain, 

If the Army and the Navy 

Ever look on Heaven’s scenes, 

They will find the streets are guarded by 
The United States Marines. 

The songs are limited to the days of sailing ships and are chronologic- 
ally arranged by period — the Revolution, from 1797 to 1811, the War 
of 1812, and subsequent to 1816. Many of the songs are taken from the 
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old broadsides, twenty of which are reproduced in facsimile. There is a 
selection of songs from the work of Philip Freneau, several about the 
privateering of John Paul Jones, others anent the engagement of the 
‘*Constitution’’ and the ‘‘Guerriére,’’ and Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. 

The acknowledged purpose of all the songs is to glorify the individual 
and collective achievements of the navy and its men. For obvious reasons, 
modern seamen aboard armored cruisers do not set down such songs, nor 
do the men on submarines, nor the men on aircraft. Apparently, decks 
raked and full broadsides given at close quarters bred such songs as these, 
but shells fired by elaborate mathematical calculation at virtually unseen 
targets breed no more of them. The deeds recounted in the songs are little 
short of incredible but the spirit of all is so well sustained that one is 
properly aroused by scenes in which ‘‘the contest was bloody, both decks 
ran with gore’’ and ‘‘when from their tops their dead men tumbled’’ 
and ‘‘the wounded wept like women when they hauled her ensign down.’’ 

The collection is complete with adequate footnotes, bibliography, index 
of first lines, index of proper names, and index of ships’ names. 


Assistant Professor of English, 
Western Reserve University Harotp A. BLAINE 


The Ohio Gateway. By D. E. Crouse. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1938. xvi + 146 pp. Illustrated maps and bibliography. $3.00.) 
This volume, the writing of which was apparently occasioned by the 
celebration of the sesquicentennial of the founding of the Northwest 
Territory, is an addition to the now increasing literature treating of the 
Ohio country. The author, presenting nothing new either in fact or in- 
terpretation, traces in a popular manner the familiar story of the ex- 
ploration and colonization of North America, the expansion of the Eng- 
lish, the organization of the Ohio Land Company, the struggle between 
France and England for possession of not only the ‘‘Ohio Gateway,”’ 
but also for the domain west of the Alleghanies and the final elimination 
of the French claims to America following the successful termination of 
the Seven Years’ War. Then follows an account of the founding of the 
Ohio Company by American Revolutionary soldiers, the settlement of 
the old Northwest, the hostility of the Indians, the victory of Wayne at 
Fallen Timbers, the coming of the immigrants, the trails and routes fol- 
lowed by the immigrants into Ohio before, during, and after the War of 
American Independence, the filling in of the Scioto Valley and the West- 
ern Reserve, the struggle between the Federalists and Republicans for 
control of party politics in Ohio prior to statehood, the admission of 
Ohio as a state, and the part played by Ohio and other western and 
southern states in the War of 1812. The author, with special regard for 
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social and economic history, gives space to such topics as frontier life 
and amusements, religious and educational activities, and the develop- 
ment of pioneer industry and transportation. 

It is unfortunate that Crouse has lessened the value of his little book 
through the exclusion of documentation. While evidence seems to indi- 
cate that he has examined some of the better-known secondary sources 
and to a limited extent newspaper files, the volume contains little evidence 
of painstaking scholarship and genuine historical research. On the other 
hand, the author, eschewing the usual flag-waving tactics of the untrained 
student of history, is to be complimented on his fair and impartial treat- 
ment of such topics as Lord Dunmore’s War, the Ohio Company, the 
Ordinance of 1787, the War of 1812, and the Ohio-Michigan boundary 
dispute. Several errors, such as spelling and statements of fact have been 
noted, e.g., ‘‘Kuskhogean’’ for Muskhogean (p. 9), ‘‘Ho-de-no’ sau-ne”’ 
for Ho-de-no-sau-nee (p. 121), and ‘‘Checagau’’ for Chikago (p. 187). 
The misspelling of De Peyster (pp. 66, 67) is reproduced in the index. 
Quoted passages are occasionally inaccurately transcribed (pp. 77, 78), 
and accents are omitted. Amerigo Vespucci was a Florentine navigator 
in the service of Spain, not a Spanish navigator as stated on page 13. 

The book is well-printed, contains a number of illustrative maps, some 
of which are inaccurate (particularly those appearing on pp. 92, 96), 
and a useful index. The bibliography, unorthodox in arrangement is in- 
complete and uncritical. The literary quality of the volume is somewhat 
marred by the author’s use of metaphors. The reviewer feels, however, 
that the Ohio Gateway will be an interesting account to high school pu- 
pils, to the general reader, and to those students who choose not to be too 
critical. 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society JouN O. Mars 


Father Shipherd’s Magna Charta: A Century of Coeducation in Oberlin. 
By Frances J. Hosford. (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1937. xii + 
180 pp. Frontispiece. $1.50.) 

This work celebrates rather than records ‘‘a century of coeducation in 
Oberlin College.’’ Proclaiming the social idealism of ‘‘ Father Shipherd, 
particularly his desire for ‘‘the elevation of female character, by bring- 
ing within the reach of the misjudged and neglected sex, all the instruc- 
tive privileges which hitherto have unreasonably distinguished the lead- 
ing sex from theirs,’’ which is here designated as ‘‘Oberlin’s Magna 
Charta,’’ it portrays first the founding of the ‘‘Female Department”’ 
in 1834-35 and then the admission in September, 1837, of four duly 
qualified women to the regular freshman class, an event which marked 
the beginning of a system of coeducation in American institutions of 
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higher learning. The author, whose association with Oberlin lasted from 
1888 to 1920, was steeped in the traditions of what the college had offered 
to her sex ; in addition, she garnered material which vividly depicts these 
early beginnings and carried the narrative, largely centered about per- 
sonages who directed the progress of education for women at Oberlin, 
down to the time when the college was preparing to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of its coeducational system. The work does not attempt a care- 
fully organized study of this story; it is rather an inspired memoir of 
the evolution of an Oberlin tradition. The student of American social 
history may well feel indebted to studies which make available informa- 
tion concerning such educational forces, information which is too often 
hidden away in dusty archives or in the fleeting memories of those who 
have made important contributions to the forces at work. 


Western Reserve University ArtTuHur C. CoLe 


Sequoyah. By Grant Foreman. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1938. iv + 90 pp. Illustrations. $1.50.) 

Mr. Foreman has gathered together the all too meager details left con- 
cerning Sequoyah and his achievements, and compiled this attractive 
little volume. Sequoyah, the celebrated Cherokee Indian genius, whose 
English name was George Guess, is the only man in history to conceive 
and perfect in its entirety an alphabet out of the resources of his own 
mind. He was born in the Cherokee country in Tennessee about 1760. 
The author is of the opinion that Sequoyah’s father was not the itiner- 
ant German trader, George Gist, whose rovings brought him into the 
Cherokee country, but more likely Nathaniel Gist, who spent many years 
among the Cherokees in the capacity of hunter, explorer, and soldier. 

Soon after the opening of the nineteenth century Sequoyah began his 
work, that of making for his people an alphabet which, after twelve years 
of labor, was completed. The simplicity of the syllabary or alphabet and 
its easy adaptation to the speech and thought of the Cherokee enabled 
many of his people to master it in a few days. The Cherokee Nation was 
practically made literate in a few months. 

Sequoyah was a soldier in the War of 1812. He married and migrated 
with the Cherokee to Arkansas in 1817. There he studied and continued 
to work on his dream, that was to make it possible for the Cherokee to 
express their thoughts upon the written page, or, as he expressed it, the 
‘‘written leaf.’’ 

Sequoyah, like all geniuses, got little encouragement from his friends. 
He was told that he was wasting time. First he tried to use words as a 
basis for his written language; then later he decided upon syllables. 
When complete the alphabet contained eighty-four characters. By 1829, 
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the Cherokee had a printing press, and the Cherokee Phoenix and Indian 
Advocate was published. Not only was Sequoyah the inventor of the al- 
phabet, but he was also a statesman. He rendered valuable service to the 
tribe upon their removal to Oklahoma. 

The book is well written and undoubtedly may be called a contribution 
to the history of the North American Indian. 


Oklahoma College for Women Anna Lewis 


Sons of the Wilderness: John and William Conner. By Charles N. 
Thompson. Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. XII. (In- 
dianapolis: Indiana Historical Society, 1937. xiv + 283 pp. Notes, 
bibliography, and illustrations.) 

This is a family biography written by the author chiefly as a memorial 
to his wife, who was a great granddaughter of John Conner and a great 
grand niece of William Conner. Its publication was foreshadowed, in 
1935, by the purchase and restoration by Mr. Eli Lilly, president of the 
Indiana Historical Society, of the residence of William Conner, built in 
1823, near White River some four miles south of Noblesville in Hamilton 
County. 

John and William Conner were born in 1775 and 1777 in Schoenbrunn, 
one of the early Ohio towns of David Zeisberger, Moravian missionary 
to the Delaware Indians. Their childhood Indian associations made them 
conversant with many Indian languages so that, by 1800, they were 
traders residing in the Delaware country in north central Indiana. Both 
married Delaware women who later parted with their husbands when 
the tribe was forced to move west. The brothers’ services as interpreters 
were repeatedly used in treaty conferences and negotiations from the 
treaty of Grouseland in 1805 to the Pottawatomi cession of 1832. As set- 
tlement advanced they chose the white man’s way of life, married white 
women and became well known pioneers of Indiana, attaining positions 
of moderate wealth and political influence. 

The author was handicapped by the almost complete lack of Conner 
correspondence. On the basis of mere skeleton source references to the 
Conners’ participation in treaties, battles, and other events, he has drawn 
on the well known written history of those events in an effort to make a 
flesh and blood picture. The result is a sad one which the extensive foot- 
notes, bibliography, and a fairly well managed restraint from hero wor- 
ship cannot conceal. The author has not seen fit to use the Department 
of War, Indian office, and Territorial archives for the period and region 
under consideration. 

A. great opportunity has been missed to treat the frontier movement 
in Indiana from two points of view. Here are two men who lived and 
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became prominent in two different civilizations, who actually had and 
supported wives and children in two races, who used their influence in 
treaty conferences to cause the Indians to cede away their lands, who 
deliberately chose the white man’s way of life instead of the Indian’s. 
And yet the author fails to come to grips with this great problem. He 
repeats the usual bromides about the brothers emerging from the ‘‘dark- 
ness and mists of Indian life into the dawning day of civilization,’’ calls 
the pro-Indian McKee, Elliott, and Girty a ‘‘despicable trio,’’ and de- 
clares that the Shawnee prophet, Tenskwatawa, had ‘‘a specious tongue 
and lying heart.’’ 


Hartwick College RanpoteH C. Downes 


Doctors on Horseback: Pioneers of American Medicine. By James T. 
Flexner. (New York: The Viking Press, 1937. xiv + 370 pp. Illus- 
trations and selected bibliographies. $2.75.) 

This is a series of sketches, more personal than medical, concerning 
seven physicians of this country whose combined professional service ex- 
tended from 1754 to 1878. About one-half of the book is devoted to John 
Morgan (1735-1789), Benjamin Rush (1745-1813), and, incidentally, 
William Shippen (1736-1808), all practitioners and teachers in Phila- 
delphia. Next follow sketches of Ephraim McDowell (1771-1830) and 
Daniel Drake (1785-1852) of Kentucky and southern Ohio. A sketch of 
Wiiliam Beaumont (1785-1853) considers his pioneer contribution to the 
medical knowledge of digestion. These three men practiced on the fron- 
tier and Drake, by his service in education, had large influence on med- 
icine in the Mississippi Valley. The final sketch concerns Crawford W. 
Long (1815-1878) of Georgia and William T. G. Morton (1819-1868) of 
Boston. It involves discussion of the controversial question of the dis- 
covery of anesthesia and the treatment is a fair compromise of conflict- 
ing claims. 

This series of sketches is by a young author, a son and nephew of a 
family of distinguished physicians. It shows comprehension of the med- 
ical viewpoint and much reading of source material. There is, at times, 
lack of balance of judgment, a tendency to include incidents that are 
merely picturesque and some of them trivial, and, at times, the use of 
extravagantly commendatory words and phrases. 

The sketches are written in pleasing style with interest sustained to 
the end. They, however, should not be considered as medical history nor 
as biographies, but instead as interesting portrayals of incidents in the 
lives of men who are important individuals in American medical history. 
The historical errors are few and of minor importance. 

The book is attractively printed in clear font of type with few typo- 
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graphical errors, and with a bibliography of use to those who wish to 
follow any of these men further. There is properly avoidance of tech- 
nical terms. Each sketch is separate and there is so little interrelation 
that each may be read separately. 

To the physician this book will appeal. Several laymen who have read 
it have expressed, their delight, and it appears safe to commend it to both 
physicians and laymen. The title is engaging, but somewhat misleading. 
The doctor on horseback pertains to the country doctor, and several of 
the men considered in this book were practitioners in larger cities and 
probably used a one-horse chaise or a span and coach far more than a 
saddled horse. The saga of the real doctor on horseback, the run-of-mine 
country doctor of the mid-nineteenth century, yet remains to be written. 
It can be done adequately only by one born and reared in rural districts. 


Professor of Histology and Embryology, 
Western Reserve University FREDERICK C, WAITE 


Overland to California in 1847: Letters Written en Route to California, 
West from Independence, Missouri, to the Editor of the Joliet Sig- 
nal. By Chester Ingersoll. Edited by Douglas C. McMurtrie. (Chi- 
cago: Black Cat Press, 1937. 50 pp. $3.50.) 

The book consists of a series of nine letters, published in various issues 
of the Joliet Signal between May 18, 1847 and, August 29, 1848, describ- 
ing the journey of a party overland to California. Departing from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, a prominent rendezvous for overland travelers, on 
May 1, 1847, they followed the well known Oregon Trail as far as Fort 
Hall where the route diverged toward the southwest, arriving at their 
destination late in November. Traveling from eight to twenty-two miles 
a day, with the heat often registering 110 degrees at midday, the trip 
was completed without serious accident. Information and advice are 
given on a wide variety of subjects, including type of wagons, prices of 
supplies, the amount to carry, grass for grazing, buffalo, Indians, and 
the geography, as well as observations regarding Chimney Rock, Fort 
Laramie, Fort Hall, and other landmarks, They met three parties return- 
ing from Oregon and came into contact with such well known persons 
as Jim Bridger, trader and frontiersman, and Commodore Stockton, who 
was returning to the States from California. 

While the letters contain no material that is new, they make available 
additional sources on transcontinental travel prior to the period of the 
California gold rush. The book is attractively bound and printed. 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida Haroip E. Briacs 
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A Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region, Benjamin L. C. Wailes. By 
Charles 8. Sydnor. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1938. xii + 
337 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.00.) 

During the past six years the Natchez region has become somewhat of 
a mecca for pilgrimages from almost every state in the Union, the trav- 
elers seeking not religious inspiration, but in quest of satisfying their 
historical and aesthetic sense by first hand contact with the charm of 
Natchez and its environs. The stately homes and lovely gardens which 
reflect the culture and refinement of the Old South are in striking 
contrast with the isolated frontier community in which Benjamin L. 
C. Wailes, a forgotten gentleman of the Natchez Region, was born in 
1797. His death occurred in 1862. His life therefore spanned the period 
during which this crude frontier society developed into a settled plan- 
tation system, and his last years saw the passing of the civilization of 
which he was a part. The wilderness and contact with a variety of 
personages, rather than the formal instruction which he received, 
shaped his outlook upon life. Since his love of knowledge exceeded his 
Cesire for material gain, he never became a rich man. Unlike the average 
planter, his interests and activities were by no means confined to the 
management of his plantations and the care of his slaves. He was an 
indefatigable student of nature. He was cognizant of the intellectual 
forces and trends of a region that was intellectually cosmopolitan and 
intellectually rich. Agriculture and history both claimed his interest. 
His devotion to Jefferson College was untiring. He was deeply con- 
cerned in collecting and preserving historical documents and in organ- 
izing a Mississippi Historical Society. 

Needless to say, Wailes was Whiggish in feeling, though the limita- 
tions of the class to which he belonged operated to limit his leadership 
in a democratic form of society. 

As the basis of his interesting and thoroughgoing study, Dr. Sydnor 
had access to the thirty-six volume diary and correspondence of Wailes, 
now in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. Charles G. Brandon, 
of Natchez. The material of the book is highly interesting and sug- 
gestive. The story of the many-sided life of this gentleman of the Old 
Natchez Region has been carefully set down against a rich and varied 
background of social, scientific, and cultural interests and pursuits. 
Of the two portraits of Wailes which the volume contains, one is after 
an original drawing by John James Audubon. The book, which is at- 
tractively bound, contains a bibliography and a satisfactory index. 


H. Sophie Newcomb College JAMES E. WINSTON 
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Fort Sumter. By DuBose Heyward and Herbert R. Sass. (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. xii-+ 109 pp. $1.00.) 

During the years of the War between the States, Fort Sumter and 
Charleston, S. C., together, constituted a symbol that epitomized the 
ideals and aspirations of the southern Confederacy. Their capture was 
desired by the North; their continued occupation by the South was 
well worth any sacrifice of blood and treasure. Rather strangely, but 
perhaps because of their lack of real military value, after the brief 
defense by Major Anderson in the fateful days of April, 1861, no 
vigorous attempt was made to capture either the fort or the city until 
two years later. Thereafter, they were under constant fire from land 
and water. The fort and city were finally evacuated by the Confederate 
troops as a part of the general withdrawal necessitated by the march- 
ing northern army under Sherman. Until the end, Charleston was 
‘*the most invulnerable city’’ on the coast of the Confederacy. 

This little book, in a symbolic and impressionistic manner, tells the 
story of the principal attacks against Charleston. Using a background 
adaptation from his novel, Peter Ashley, DuBose Heyward re-creates 
the psychological and emotional forces that accompanied the firing on 
Sumter in April, 1861. Peter Ashley, like many other young men, 
asked himself if the ‘‘illusion’’ of victory ‘‘was worth the terror of the 
ultimate tragic awakening.’’ Herbert Ravenal Sass, likewise repeats 
descriptions from his novel, Look Back to Glory, for the naval attack, 
two years later, which was more terrifying, but never apparently near 
to success. 

‘*Charleston wasn’t wood and stone; it wasn’t a place or a name; it 
was a symbol and a spirit. It was the heart, the capital of the planta- 
tions; all that Carolina was and had been from the beginning lived in 
it and gave it form and meaning.’’ It was this embodiment of the soul 
of the Confederacy that gave Charleston meaning and that gave to 
fiesh and blood that determination that, until the very last, enabled 
the southern states to survive four long years of bitter and bloody 
strife. 

This book attempts to explain the ability of the Confederacy to 
maintain itself in Charleston almost until the end of the war. It also 
calls attention to what is characterized as the most complete defeat 
ever sustained by the United States Navy in a battle considered to have 
been ‘‘strangely neglected by historians.’’ The account is non-technical 
and makes no attempts at critical discussion. The narrative is short 
and without notes or bibliography. 


Dictionary of American History, THomas Rosson Hay 
Port Washington, New York 
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The Confederate Ironclad ‘‘Virgima’’ (‘‘Merrimac’’). By Harrison 
A. Trexler. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. x + 95 
pp. References and notes. $2.00.) 

This book, according to the jacket flap, tells ‘‘a fascinating tale of 

a hitherto neglected episode in Civil War history.’’ As the author states 
in the preface, it is quite true that the fateful two-day battle in Hamp- 
ton Roads, March, 1862, has been much written about as the outstand- 
ing fleet action in the War between the States and as the conflict which 
sounded the death knell for wooden navies. The claim for novelty must 
rest on the author’s expressed intention to write ‘‘the life-story’’ of 
a famous ship which had hitherto ‘‘not been narrated at length.’’ There 
was ample room on the history shelves for such a definitive account, 
integrating the many reports and first-hand narratives and telling a 
ship’s story although not technical yet free from technical errors. 
Though there may have been cogent reasons for compressing the con- 
tent, the volume is too slender, is too lacking in graphic detail, to ac- 
complish its objective. One scarcely ‘feels that he has been aboard ei- 
ther the old ‘‘Merrimack’’ or the reborn ‘‘Virginia,’’ he never gets 
the thrill of action; and certainly an adequate ship’s history must do 
these things to the reader. The notes do not exhaust the available source 
material. In the main the narrative is accurate but there are sundry 
minor errors, such as crediting the accomplishments of the Virginia 
navy to the Confederate navy department, prior to June 10, 1861, 
when the state’s completely organized military and naval forces were 
transferred to the Confederate States government. Although the spe- 
cialist may learn nothing new and the naval student may be irritated 
by little technical errors, the general reader will, the reviewer is hap- 
py to believe, find this book an informative outline. 


Augusta, Georgia Wru1aM M. Rosinson JR. 


Two Soldiers: The Campaign Diaries of Thomas J. Key, C. S. A., De- 
cember 7, 1863 — May 17, 1865 and Robert J. Campbell, U. 8. A., 
January 1, 1864 — July 21, 1864. Edited by Wirt A. Cate. (Chap- 
pel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1938. xiii + 277 pp. 
Illustrations, appendix, and bibliographical note. $2.50.) 

*Ware Sherman: A Journal of Three Months’ Personal Experience 
im the Last Days of the Confederacy. By Joseph LeConte. (Berk- 
eley: University of California Press, 1937. xxxii+ 146 pp. 
Frontispiece and illustrations. $1.50.) 

These three personal records of the Tennessee, Georgia, and South 

Carolina invasion by Sherman’s army are from participants in most 

diverse positions. Campbell, a private of the Third Iowa Infantry, 
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recorded his most immediate experiences—the march, the weather, 
the food, the fight, and the companies’ losses. 

Captain Key was a newspaper publisher who had sat in the Le- 
compton Convention, the Arkansas Legislature, and was quickly pro- 
moted from private to captain, with responsibility for the artillery of 
Cleburne’s division at Atlanta. He had a broad grasp of the military 
situation and conditions. He expressed his observation clearly but 
never permitted adversity to undermine his loyalty to the southern 
cause. His diary gives the experiences of a furlough back to his home 
at Helena, Arkansas, where the ‘‘Yanks’’ were in occupation. The 
problems of travel are fully presented. The campaign between Johnson 
and Sherman, followed by Hood’s defeat at Nashville, are given in 
daily order. The hardships of Hood’s army during the retreat, while 
somewhat abbreviated, are very apparent. The entries from March 23 
to May 2 are missing. The experiences of parole, release, and return 
are included. This is the record of an unfaltering Confederate who 
later contributed to the rehabilitation of the South as the founder and 
publisher of the Southern Agriculturist. 

The editor’s maps and notes are well done. The two diaries were 
connected by an accident of battle when Key decided to make use of 
the blank paper from the diary of a Federal prisoner taken at Atlanta. 

The LeConte Journal deals with activities in Liberty County out- 
side Savannah and with an attempt to remove the nitre and medical 
laboratory from Columbia before Sherman arrived. LeConte spent 
several days in hide-outs with ‘‘Yankee’’ soldiers shooting chickens 
and pigs and gathering up or destroying supplies. The description is 
a close-up; at one time soldiers stood upon the log under which the 
fugitive was hiding. In moments of less intimacy with the enemy the 
author recorded the happenings and made pen-and-ink sketches which 
help the reader to smile with the sufferer. This journal has the rare 
distinction of preserving unpleasantness in the most pleasing and en- 
tertaining way. 

The introductory reminiscence by Caroline LeConte sketches in brief 
her father’s scientific career with more detail upon the removal to 
California, where he had a distinguished career in the new university. 

The Key diary and LeConte journal are rich in economic and social 
facts which help to complete the picture of the defeated South. If read, 
they will do much to correct impressions that are obtained from the 
stanzas of ‘‘Marching through Georgia’’ or from Sherman’s official 
reports. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 
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The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. By Dexter Perkins. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. x + 480 pp. $3.50.) 

In this volume Professor Perkins continues his scholarly discussion 
of the Monroe Doctrine from the close of the French intervention in 
Mexico to the assumption of financial responsibility in ‘the Dominican 
Republic. As in his previous volumes, he shows meticulous scholarship 
based upon thorough knowledge of primary sources, familiarity 
with the subject matter of the best secondary works, and presents his 
conclusions in a keen incisive style, not unmixed with humor. In the 
years selected for this treatment, the first three decades form a quiescent 
period, so that the author is able to compress his narrative into two 
chapters. One of these he devotes to the twin topics: ‘‘Non-Transfer 
and Non-Colonization.’’ The other is occupied with ‘‘The Canal Ques- 
tion’’ and certain subordinate topics. The bulk of the volume, there- 
fore, is devoted to the fruitful years from 1895 to 1907 when Cleve- 
land, McKinley, and Roosevelt, personally and through their secre- 
taries of state, added those wider interpretations which gave to the 
Monroe Doctrine, both in principle and in practice, an entirely new 
meaning. 

In general, Professor Perkins’ treatment greatly clarifies the out- 
standing issues of this tumultuous period. Possibly those whose mem- 
ory still vividly recall the ‘Venezuelan Crisis of 1895’ will not 
wholly share his unfavorable but well documented criticism of Cleve- 
land’s policy. His chapter on ‘‘McKinley and the Monroe Doctrine’’ 
illuminates, among other topies, the first Hague Conference and the 
beginnings of German meddling in Caribbean affairs. More definite 
appears the treatment of the latter and allied topics in ‘‘The Venezu- 
elan Blockade of 1902-03’’ where the author shows complete familiarity 
with earlier discussions in the field, and at the same time presents a fresh 
interpretation based upon his own struggle with the documents. This 
chapter and the one devoted to the earlier Venezuelan episode are the most 
valuable of the book. The author discounts definitely the later claims 
of President Roosevelt that he forced arbitration in this affair. In his 
final chapter, ‘‘Non-Intervention Becomes Intervention,’’ Perkins 
reaches the high point in the new interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and applies it to Cuba and Santo Domingo. Thus he completes 
what is one of the most scholarly of expositions of American diplomacy 
at the turn of the century. 

The volume contains a brief preface and an adequate index of four- 
teen pages, but no separate bibliography. For this, the author refers 
his readers to the monumental Guide to the Diplomatic History of the 
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United States of Bemis and Griffin. His readers-will await with in- 
terest the appearance of the author’s next volume. 


Northwestern Unwwersity Isaac J. Cox 


The Origins of American Intervention in North Russia (1918). By 
Leonid I. Strakhovsky. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1937. xii-++ 140 pp. Bibliography and appendix. $2.00.) 

The setting for Allied intervention in the Murmansk-Archangel re- 
gion was the confused situation just before and after the making of 
the Brest-Litovsk peace. Germany continued its offensive in the 
Ukraine and Finland despite the treaty, the Allies were eager to re- 
constitute the Eastern Front, and the Bolsheviks were chiefly con- 
cerned to play the two sides off against the other, hoping somehow to 
get arms to enable them to defeat their enemies in the civil war. Briefly 
stated, the author’s thesis is that the Allied intervention in North Rus- 
sia was undertaken at the request of the Soviet government, which 
wanted help in protecting that region against the Finno-German forc- 
es. American participation in this venture was agreed to by the United 
States only after the receipt of a petition from a portion of the Russian 
people (the Murmansk Regional Council), and actually benefited the 
Soviet government by blocking British-French plans for dismemberment 
of Russia and helping Russia to denounce the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 
Therefore the intervention, undertaken at the wish of the Soviet régime 
and ultimately advantageous to it, provided no legitimate basis for the 
claims for damages which the Soviet government makes against the 
Allies because of it. Dr. Strakhovsky, a participator in the events of 
which he writes, has produced a closely argued, thoroughly documented, 
and scholarly study. The volume contains an appendix on the military 
aspects of the intervention by Major E. Francis Riggs, adequate maps, 
a bibliography, and an index. 


Western Reserve Unwersity MErRIBseTH E. CAMERON 


The Bannock Indian War of 1878. By George F. Brimlow. (Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1938. 241 pp. Appendices and 
bibliography. $2.50.) 

Several interesting studies of the Indians of the Northwest have been 
published in recent years. Robert H. Lowie’s work upon The Crow In- 
dians (New York, 1935), is of value as a study of one tribe, and is of 
greater significance to the anthropologist than to the historian. Chester 
Anders Fee wrote the biography, Chief Joseph (New York, 1936), that 
groups the events of the Nez Perce campaign of 1877 around the person- 
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ality of the most outstanding Indian strategist of all time. The volume 
under review isolates an historical episode for detailed treatment. The 
three books might well be studied together as examples of historical 
methodology. 

The Bannock Indian War of 1878 is a case study of one of the lesser 
conflicts that have characterized the westward expansion of the United 
States. To a considerable degree an outgrowth of the more serious Nez 
Perce War of the previous year, the Bannock outbreak may be used to 
demonstrate at least one important military fact: not the spectacular 
conflict, but the tedium of everyday routine is always the more severe 
test of the troops. There were no first-rate battles — like Little Big Horn 
or White Bird Canyon—in the Bannock War. Nevertheless, it involved 
five months campaigning, troop movements covering several hundred 
miles, a cost of over half a million dollars, and the lives of forty whites 
and nearly a hundred Indians. 

These facts are brought out by Mr. Brimlow, whose monograph will 
take a place in the history of the Pacific Northwest. The several chapters 
are split into short sections — a method of treatment that gives clarity 
to an involved and complicated story, but detracts greatly from its con- 
tinuity. The character of the Paiute girl, Sarah Winnemucca, may serve 
as a thread around which to weave an account of the Bannock War. 

The author is to be commended for a thorough investigation of the 
mauuscripts in the files of the interior department and the war depart- 
ment. Undoubtedly these constitute the most important sources, with 
local newspapers as a close second. Reference to other material is made 
in the many — and accurate — footnotes and in a good, although selec- 
tive, bibliography. One questions the need of dividing the bibliography 
into so many sections — for example, should the Dictionary of American 
Biography be in a class by itself? What is the distinction between 
‘‘Books’”’ and ‘‘ Works,’’ when both — in the case referred to — are ob- 
viously secondary material? A good index concludes the volume. 


Spring Mill, Pa. AuBAN W. Hoopes 


Great Indian Chiefs: A Study of Indian Leaders in the Two Hundred 
Year Struggle to Stop the White Advance. By Albert Britt. (New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. xi + 
280 pp. Indian bibliography. $2.50.) 

This is an account written by a scholarly biographer in a semi-popular 
style of eight famous American Indian leaders who opposed the advance 
of white culture in the period extending from 1675 to 1890. The men 
treated are as follows: King Philip, Joseph Brant, Pontiac, Tecumseh, 
Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, Captain Jack, Chief Joseph. The series is 
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introduced by a twenty-five page preface which sets forth the tragedy of 
the Indian, and points out some peculiarities in this conquest of a dark- 
skinned race. The chief of these was the inability of the Indian to see 
any superiority in the white man, this the author dubs ‘‘stupid.’’ Mr. 
Britt discusses the nature of Indian tactics and strategy, and attempts 
to account for them in psychological terms, and also points out that much 
trouble was due to the white man’s misconception of Indian aims, fears, 
and tribal organizations. The introductory essay is, on the whole, ad- 
mirable. 

In handling the individuals treated, the author prefers the anecdotal 
and episodic method, and presents many points of view in attempting to 
portray the man and his policies in each case. This permits a sympa- 
thetic, but at the same time critical, treatment, and does away with dog- 
matism and a blind following of selected sources, vices which have here- 
tofore clouded much of the writing on such figures. Mr. Britt writes 
graphically and well, and though he disclaims any comprehension of the 
Indians as a race, shows more than most writers that he possesses such 
comprehension. There are some minor errors of fact, and certain read- 
ers may wish that his selection of chiefs and leaders had been more 
inclusive. But he has done a good job with his materials, and has con- 
sulted his sources with industry and intelligence. The book is attrac- 
tively illustrated, has an adequate bibliography, and maps for endpapers. 
There is no index. One may say that it is among the very best books of 
its kind. 


University of Oklahoma STANLEY VESTAL 


Pioneer Days in Crete, Nebraska. By Annadora F. Gregory. (Chadron, 
Nebraska: The Author, 1937. 243 pp. Appendix, bibliography, and 
maps. $2.10.) 

In this study Miss Gregory has traced the development of a pioneer 
rural area into a small city. Chapter I contains a summary of the terri- 
torial period from 1854 to 1867. In Chapter II the growth of the settle- 
ments in Saline County from 1860 to 1870 is considered, and the last 
three chapters deal with the progress of the city from 1870 to 1888. 

The hopes of the optimistic pioneers for mineral wealth failed to ma- 
terialize, but the area had natural water power, clay for brick making, 
and fertile soil for agriculture. Stock feeding soon became a major in- 
dustry ; during the boom years local cattlemen acquired large ranches in 
the West. Milling was extensive, and a Crete nursery furnished some 
10,000,000 trees in one year, 1890, for the newly opened tree claims. Crete 
failed to obtain the county seat but secured a railroad in the early period 
without bonding the precinct. High freight rates soon led the citizens to 
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offer inducements for a second road. Local enthusiasts expected numerous 
factories, the state capital, and even the national capital to be located in 
Saline County. They were successful in securing Doane College which 
grew rapidly and the Chautauqua Assembly. Political, social, religious, 
and temperance problems were intensified because of the foreign-born 
elements. The county had the largest Bohemian population in the state 
and a large German group. 

The book is marred by tedious repetition, and much of the statistical 
detail could have been placed in the appendix. The influence of the 
Czechs on the community life could have been expanded. It will have 
much local interest, however, and has a place in the general history of 
the West. 


College of Emporia A. Bower SaGEsER 


Arizona Cowboys. By Dane Coolidge. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., 1938. 160 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

Mr. Coolidge and his skilled camera were visitors in the Salt River 
Valley in 1903-1904; this book is a reminiscence of that dismal season 
when no rain fell for thirteen months, with interesting addenda on the 
cattle ranchers’ fight with the sheepmen and on the distinctive adapta- 
tions of cowhand technic to a landscape hispid with cactus and baked 
by arid sun. Dutton’s jacket-writer to the contrary, ‘‘all of the daring 
and danger and flavor of the old Southwest is’’ — not — ‘‘in this book’’; 
the veteran author has left most of that recipe on his fiction desk, and has 
here made a conscientious if meandering record of a grim transitional 
period in southern Arizona ranching. The region had no ‘‘war’’ of its 
own (Mr. Coolidge tries to atone by including a few pages on the Tweks- 
bury-Graham feud of the Tonto basin). The cowboys didn’t carry arms 
any more; on the Four Peaks roundup in 1904, the author notes that 
there was not a single pistol in the camp. The general reader may be sur- 
prised, and a bit disappointed, to learn that the Salt River cowpunchers 
were afraid to fight the sheepherders; ‘‘defense funds’’ and the courts 
were overawing allies of the shearers. ‘‘The modern, fighting sheepman 
is as different from the old-time sheepherder as a wolf is from a rabbit. 
He is a big businessman, playing a game for big stakes against every 
adverse condition. He goes armed, and his herders go armed; and he 
used to make a hundred per cent on his money, every year he brought his 
sheep through alive. And then, when a drouth came and the feed got 
short, there was a battle for the range that always ended the same... . I 
know of only one cowman who beat the sheep and he had to turn sheep- 
man to do it.”’ 
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This book reflects local aspects of the conservation movement. Pinchot 
was opposed to the grazing of sheep on the forest reserves; sheepmen of 
course aligned with the other obstructionist interests. Roosevelt’s mano- 
euver in creating a number of forest reserves — including the allocation 
of the Salt River watershed as a part of the Tonto National Forest — 
was of intense concern to the Arizona cattlemen, for they needed a sym- 
bol of legality, a Forest Ranger, to protect their grazing rights from the 
woollies. The Roosevelt Dam regulated the drives by its control of the 
water. In the drouth the palo verdes were cut down, for the cattle to get 
at the shoots; and thousands of the giant sahwaros prostrated (‘‘The 
great fleshy columns would break wide open when they fell and the cattle 
would rush in to eat out their bitter hearts’’). 

Mr. Coolidge has pieced together a welcome book. The thirty-four 
illustrations—all of 1903-1904 vintage—are of value as pictorial history. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Doveuas BrancH 


My Century: The Story of Andreas Franz Hofer. By Amalie H. Jerome. 
(Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1937. 266 pp. $2.75.) 

In the form of an autobiography, this little volume relates the main 
events of a native of Baden, Germany, who found refuge in the United 
States at the age of twenty-seven, after his unsuccessful escapades as a 
revolutionist in 1848, and became a substantial citizen and small-town 
journalist in Iowa. He voted the Republican ticket, served without special 
distinction as a volunteer in the Civil War, and founded a family of 
solid worth. 

The narrative is written in the first person, and is based mainly on 
diaries and letters, continuing to 1904. The English style is stilted, and 
in many places, reveals curious literal translations of German idiom. 
The early chapters contain a good deal of sentimental reminiscing and 
moralizing about the good old days, with a certain amount of inoffensive 
conceit and nadivité. One catches glimpses of the immigrant traffic, pioneer 
life, frontier justice, the early prohibition movement, journalism in a 
small Iowa town in the last half of the nineteenth century, and the bu- 
eolic pleasures of a cultured German immigrant who loved his vineyards 
and his music. Nevertheless, the book has slight historical importance. 
There is little evidence to show that any one really edited the manuscript; 
there are a few errors of fact; and there are no footnotes. Carefully pre- 
pared explanatory comments would have added greatly to the value of 
the narrative. The book is a labor of love by a member of the family, but 
it adds practically nothing of value for the historian. 


Oberlin College : Cart WITTKE 
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Approaches to American Social History. Edited by William E. Lingel- 
bach. The Appleton-Century Historical Essays. Edited by William 
E. Lingelbach. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. vi-+ 
101 pp. $1.25.) 

Following a foreword by William E. Lingelbach, editor of the Apple- 
ton-Century Historical Essays, and some ‘‘remarks’’ by Ralph H. Ga- 
briel, this book presents four essays: ‘‘A Political Historian Looks at 
Social History,’’ by Roy F. Nichols; ‘‘Interrelations of History and Lit- 
erature,’’ by Bernard De Voto; ‘‘ Reflections of a Social Historian,’’ by 
John A. Krout; ‘‘An Editor’s Second Thoughts,’’ by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger. Taken together, the essays constitute a critical evaluation of 
the History of American Life Series. Here is criticism and response in 
the best manner: pointed yet temperate, incisive but urbane. 

The political historian, of course, regrets the attempt to present writ- 
ten history without large reference to political parties and institutions. 
But the social historian should be delighted with his improved position 
in the esteem of his more conventional colleague. As a result of reading 
the History of American Life Series, the political historian confesses to a 
clearer comprehension of the character of American society, and of the 
social vitality whence proceeded the ability to establish constitutional 
government and democracy. Indeed, the suggestion comes that, after all, 
the political and social approaches to historic phenomena are not so un- 
related as was once asserted and assumed. In one volume at least is found 
‘‘the stuff of political history told in terms of the people.’’ 

The literary historian is generous in his praise of the Series. The vol- 
umes now in print are described as ‘‘not only the best history of Amer- 
ica ever published but so far superior to all other general histories that, 
with them, American history is acceptably written for the first time.’’ 
Although he is not satisfied with the extent to which American literature 
has been drawn upon, nor the degree of skill employed in its usage, he 
records his judgment that the Series constitutes the best frame for the 
student: to use as reference when he deals with American literature. 

One of the stock complaints of the critics of the social approach to 
history, and one of the perplexities of the social historian himself, has 
been the lack of a satisfying synthesis of the mass of social data. Finding 
his own understanding broadened — from the study of function to the 
comprehension of essence, as he puts it — the political historian wonders 
if his particular way of dealing with the human story may not provide 
the elusive unifying factor for social history. Is not the greatest synthetic 
principle, he asks, to be found in the evolving self-consciousness of a 
keenly self-conscious people, in a democracy convinced of its competence 
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for government and progress? The social historian finds this suggestion 
interesting but inadequate, and points out that the American Life Series 
is not without its synthetic principle. It is that ‘‘of a transplanted and 
variously composed people seeking, under New World conditions, to 
achieve a fuller, freer and better life, and ambitious to pass on to their 
children a larger measure of opportunity than they themselves enjoyed.’’ 

Students of social history have much reason to be gratified at the high 
estimate placed upon the History of American Life Series by the eminent 
authors of the essays in the volume under review. It is clear that the aims 
and nature of the ‘‘new”’ history are better understood than formerly. 
And understanding has been followed by increasing respect and, even, 
an acknowledgment of enlightenment by the exponents of what for a 
long time was accepted as orthodox historical form. 


State University of Iowa HARRISON JOHN THORNTON 


The Higher Learning in a Democracy: A Reply to President Hutchins’ 
Critique of the American University. By Harry D. Gideonse. (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Ine. iv + 34 pp.) 

In view of the destruction of political, economic, and intellectual free- 
dom in totalitarian countries and resultant destruction of academic 
freedom in the universities there situated, education in this country has 
become a battleground of those who think of the school as an instrument 
of public policy as against others who regard it as an institution for 
the development of the potentialities of the student and for the unfet- 
tered pursuit of knowledge. In his books, No Friendly Voice and The 
Higher Learning in America, President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago (see ante, XXIII (1937), 613-615) took issue with the lack of 
coordination and meaning in the educational systems of today. In this 
rejoinder and critique, Harry D. Gideonse, associate professor of eco- 
nomics and chairman of the social science courses at the same institution, 
analyzes the intellectual basis of President Hutchins’ criticism and 
takes issue with the president’s proposals for reconstruction. 

The essence of Dr. Gideonse’s argument may be found in his state- 
ment that ‘‘it is possible to agree with much of Mr. Hutchins’ criticism 
of the American university of today and yet to reject his proposals for 
reconstruction.’’ ‘‘Unity imposed by authority,’’ declares the writer of 
this reply, ‘‘is only another term for uniformity. While chaos and dis- 
order have their disadvantages, they at least maintain a field that is 
widely open to new truth and new methods of gaining insight.’’ ‘‘It is 
sad to reflect,’’ he comments in conclusion, ‘‘that a commendable con- 
cern for moral and intellectual integrity should be deflected by distortion 
of focus into a weapon against the very forces it seeks to strengthen.’’ 
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The reviewer is inclined to agree with Professor Gideonse but wishes to 
add that the leavening factor of tolerance and understanding is as nec- 
essary in education as it is in social life. Furthermore, the democratic 
system implies that this tolerance be practiced by those holding opposing 
points of view. 


Western Reserve University BertHa E. JOSEPHSON 


The Labor Movement in America. By Marjorie R. Clark and S. Fanny 
Simon. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1938. 208 pp. $2.00.) 

Reading in labor history ought to be a requirement in every course in 
historical theory; nowhere else is the limitation imposed by preconcep- 
tion, interests, and loyalties, and status, more clearly marked, till most 
histories of labor are arguments and defenses only. This volume is de- 
signed, among other things, to ‘‘help the labor movement,’’ and thus 
takes its place with the majority of its shelfmates. 

It is not a work of scholarship, in any contributive sense of that word; 
the complete absence of documentation and bibliography indicate that 
that is not the purpose of the authors. One author, the publishers declare, 
was formerly a member of a university faculty, and subsequently an 
employee of the Federation of Labor, and of the Department of Labor 
of the government; the other is a high school teacher. The volume they 
have prepared is aimed at about the intellectual level of an advanced 
high school or elementary college student, and, if one may hazard a 
guess, will find its largest use in the field of adult education. 

The volume does not bear the title of a history of labor, and, though 
somewhat organized on the historical form, is primarily directed at the 
contemporary situation. The authors have deliberately used the device 
of contemporary reference, illustration, and allusion in dealing even 
with the earlier phases of the American labor movement. If the work 
purported to be history, one would criticize sharply the discussion of the 
earlier movements down to and including the Knights of Labor, for by 
far the larger proportion of the volume is given to the activities of the 
Federation and its problems. 

The major merits of the volume are in simplicity in style, clarity in 
statement, and excellence in organization. There are individual state- 
ments to which specialists in economics and politics could take ex- 
ception, but they are normally a product merely of over-simplification 
and condensation. The book is excellently free from factual errors. 
The larger problems of generalization and interpretation are not ques- 
tions of fact but of assumptions and there it is every man for himself. 


Wayne University R. C. Mier 
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Divided We Stand: The Crisis of a Frontierless Democracy. By Walter 
P. Webb. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937. x + 239 
pp. $2.50.) 

This work is a provocative commentary upon current affairs rather than 
an important contribution to the literature of recent American history. 
Recognizing the significance of sectionalism in the evolution of American 
life and politics, the author here proclaims a challenge growing out of the 
preponderant position of the North—with western boundaries identical 
with those of Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri—which exploits the rest of 
the country, the South and the West, through a financial and industrial 
imperialism which menaces national unity and progress. His is a new 
version, a sectional one reminiscent of the sectional controversy of the 
forties and fifties, of the now old story of the ever-increasing concentra- 
tion of wealth and power into a few hands. 

One cannot deny the vigor of the author’s indictment. The North 
represents, he points out, a new feudalism based on finance capitalism, 
which holds sway with the aid of a protecting political system. The 
latter rests upon a traditional tariff policy, a Civil War pension system, 
and a patent monopoly, on the basis of which the modern corporations 
have built their empires. ‘‘Since the development of the industrial rev- 
olution,’’ declares Dr. Webb, ‘‘the North has been King of Things’’ 
(p. 94). He then proceeds to reveal a nation ‘‘everywhere in chains’’: 
by this he refers not only to the chain store system but also to the stand- 
ardized nationally advertised products, of corporate lords residing prin- 
cipally in the North, that exercise a corresponding regimentation of the 
economic life of the country, even over the independent merchants. Even 
the educational structure, he points out, is affected by this situation. 
There is no sufficient economic foundation in the South or West to build 
a system of public schools such as the North with its wealth and savings 
can maintain; moreover, despite the fact that the corporations ‘‘gather 
their wealth from the provinces and recruit their personnel from the 
universities and colleges,’’ ‘‘they rarely give anything in the provinces 
but pour out their gifts almost exclusively to northern institutions’’ 
(p. 126). 

The evidence presented by Dr. Webb is impressive, even if not alto- 
gether convincing. Yet it is scarcely calculated to arouse from their 
lethargy the underprivileged of the dominant section or, on the other 
hand, to reassure them that they are fortunate in their identification 
with an area which holds the key to power—and to exploitation. Nor can 
one be sure of the response of those southerners who, resisting the pessi- 
mism of a neo-agrarian romanticism, hope that their section has already 
begun to climb the ladder of an increasing industrialization that will in 
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time achieve something of an economic equalization that may at length 
remove the scars inflicted by a victorious and long vindictive North. 

‘*Is there a way out?’’ the author asks in his concluding chapter. 
Despite an obvious sympathy for the Rooseveltian revolution of the 
nineteen-thirties and a hope that under it the South and West will have 
less cause to complain of sectional injustice, he is only slightly optimistic. 
In the face of starvation in the midst of abundance he thinks that ‘‘an- 
other Roosevelt will surely rise in favor of a more equable distribution 
of property and wealth’’ (p. 220). He finds hopeful signs of a greater 
willingness on the part of South and West to unite on a common pro- 
gram, even of the possibility that the interests of northern labor may in 
some way come into the picture. ‘‘The rapid decline of the Republican 
party as now constituted is practically guaranteed by the lapse through 
death of Civil War pensions’’ (p. 223). The complete renovation of the 
Democratic party is already under way; he hopes that it will achieve 
the political alliance of South and West with labor cooperation. He 
proposes the repeal of the section of the Fourteenth Amendment which 
has led to the definition of the corporation as a person. He suggests the 
imposition of a sectional tariff as ‘‘something to think about’’ (p. 228). 
The alternative to some fundamental readjustment along democratic 
lines, he ironically suggests, would be to ‘‘turn the government over to 
the ‘feudal lords’ and let them run it on a corporate plan’’; when, how- 
ever, the corporations and their overlords confront the obligations they 
would have under such a system, Dr. Webb feels they would learn sweet 
reasonableness, Thus he arrives at his final pious hope that the North 
will not allow corporate greed and blind self-interest to ruin a great 
nation. ‘‘There is a way out,’’ he concludes, ‘‘and the American people 
when informed will find it in the application of the ‘good neighbor’ 
policy at home—between the North and the South and West’’ (p. 239). 


Western Reserve University ArrHur C, CoE 


And So to War. By Hubert Herring. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1938. vi + 178 pp. $2.00.) 

This book properly should not be reviewed by a student of history. 
An expert in homiletics would do a better job, for these pages seem to 
contain a sermon in which the author juggles history with the same facil- 
ity he uses in juggling words and the latter denotes no small skill. The 
text of the sermon appears to be Woodrow Wilson’s alleged responsibil- 
ity for taking the United States into the war in 1917; the responsibility 
is shared by Walter Hines Page, Edward M. House, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the Department of State, and the New York Times. Against these 
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influences strove in vain men like Bryan, La Follette, Robert N. Page, 
Stone, Norris, Lindbergh, and others. 

As it was in 1917 so it is now. Another man with a ‘‘Galahad com- 
plex’’ sits in the White House and he, aided and abetted by Anglophiles, 
is leading the country again down the treacherous path which will in- 
evitably plunge the nation into another world war. As coadjutors he has 
the Times, certain financial interests, the War and Navy Departments 
and such men as Secretary of State Hull and ex-Secretary Stimson. 
Without denying an ominous aspect of world affairs and admitting 
many of the charges that are made, the reader who has any regard for 
historical fact is irritated by the way in which facts and alleged facts 
are made to substantiate the main thesis—‘‘And So To War.’’ The 
cure of a bad situation apparently lies in placing constitutional curbs 
on the executive. Suggestions as to what these curbs should be will make 
the constitutional lawyer raise his eyebrows if not his hands. 

As stated at the beginning, this is no work on which to turn loose the 
historian. Those who agree with the author will rejoice at such a felicit- 
ous exposition of their ideas. Those who take an opposing view will 
probably feel equally strongly. 


University of Minnesota L. B. SHrPpEe 


Our Country, Our People, and Theirs. By M. E. Tracy. (New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1938. iv + 120 pp. Illustrative statistics. $1.75.) 

‘*Fascism, Nazism, and Russian Socialism have a long way to go before 
they can show results comparable to those of the United States,’’ smugly 
declares the editor and publisher of Current History, who is the author 
of this volume which presents pictorially and in narrative, statistics on 
resources, conditions, and advantages as they exist in Italy, Germany, 
Russia, and the United States. Chapter by chapter, land area and nat- 
ural resources, population, agriculture, mining and manufacturing, 
labor, business and trade, finance, living conditions, transportation, com- 
munication, education, culture, recreation, the family, health, govern- 
ment, national defense, law enforcement, crime and penology, and finally 
human rights are compared. The general impression which remains with 
the reviewer after completing the book is that of Tom Thumb who pulled 
out a plum and said, ‘‘ What a good boy am I!”’ 

To be fair, the author, in his introduction does allude to the fact that 
there is ‘‘room ... for improvement.’’ But he insists on patting his 


country on the back for being a creditor nation and finds comfort in the 
fact that only ‘‘one-third of the people in this country are living below 
the American standard.’’ ‘‘In what country on earth are two-thirds of 
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the people as well off?’’ he asks. Very true and a soothing balm to the 
6674, but what grain of satisfaction can the members of the submerged 
334% derive from such a comparison ? 

Furthermore, he offers no bibliography and one must, therefore, take 
his word for his statistics. Assuming the accuracy of these figures, they 
should, to a certain degree, be helpful in answering the challenge of 
totalitarian philosophies, but they might also be interpreted as a warning 
of the responsibility which rests with the United States (in possession 
of such manifold blessings) to show wisdom and understanding not only 
in her dealings with other nations but also in her internal policies. 

The reviewer has just completed attending a series of lectures at a 
local institute of current affairs on this very subject and regrets to con- 
clude that the profusion of words contained a scantity of fertile ideas. 
Of the eighteen talks delivered by ten experts in varying fields of interest 
the only constructive thoughts gleaned were that tariffs were an evil 
thing ; that national finances were in a bad way the world over; that the 
old struggle between the ‘‘have’s’’ and the ‘‘have nots’’ did not mean 
that either condition was a desirable one; and last, but most important 
of all, that the truth was still being atrociously garbled. Yet for most 
of these situations the speakers had no remedy to offer. Except for the 
first point, on which almost all of them agreed as to the ‘‘drop in the 
bucket of good will’’ effort of Cordell Hull, there was much semantics 
which got nowhere. One confused educator even introduced the pessi- 
mistic bogey of the danger of the ‘‘masses’’ and another speaker de- 
elared against mass education. 

Yet, it seems to this reviewer that the only way in which democracy 
can be made to work is by combating other philosophies with more and 
better education; by teaching the citizens of tomorrow to differentiate 
between the truth and propaganda, by developing in every American 
man, woman, and child the ability to think intelligently; by accepting 
an optimistic progressive outlook upon education and upon society; by 
realizing frankly that there are also dangers in the flesh-pots of status 
quo; by appreciating that understanding like charity also begins at home 
and that it is necessary for the American people to do something 
about their own shortcomings before they set themselves up as a ‘‘yard- 
stick’’ for world achievement. Mr. Tracy’s book is an interesting attempt 
at ‘‘good’’ propaganda but it is propaganda just the same. 


Western Reserve University BertuHa E. JOSEPHSON 








HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


William O. Lynch, president of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, has designated J. L. Highshaw, principal of the Memphis 
Technical High School, as chairman of the committee on local arrange- 
ments for the thirty-second annual meeting of the association at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, next spring, and Russell J. Ferguson, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, as chairman of the mid-winter session which will be held 
at Chicago, Illinois, jointly with the American Historical Association. 


The Council of the American Historical Association wishes to call to 
the attention of members of the historical guild the prizes offered by that 
association for essays in history. The following are of particular interest 
to scholars in American history: The John H. Dunning Prize of $150 is 
awarded biennially in the even numbered years for a monograph, either 
in print or in manuscript, on any subject relating to American history. 
This prize is limited to members of the association. For the present year 
the closing date for entries has been extended to September 1, 1938. The 
chairman of the Dunning prize committee is Dr. Kathleen Bruce, Chest- 
erfield Apartments, Richmond, Virginia. 

The Justin Winsor prize of $200 is awarded biennially in the odd num- 
bered years for a monograph, in manuscript or in print, in the field of 
American, including South American, history. The closing date for 
essays in this competition is June first of the year of award. The chair- 
man of the Winsor prize committee is Professor Caroline F. Ware, 
American University, Washington, D. C. 

The Jusserand medal is awarded as occasion may arise for a published 
work of distinction on any phase of the history of the intellectual rela- 
tions between the United States and any other country, written either 
by an American citizen or by a citizen of any other country. Professor 
Louis R. Gottschalk of the University of Chicago is chairman of the 
Jusserand medal committee. 

In addition to the above awards there is the Carnegie Revolving Fund 
which is available for the publication of monographs in the whole field 
of history. In general, unpublished doctor’s dissertations are not ac- 
cepted for publication. The chairmain of the Carnegie Revolving Fund 
committee is Professor John D. Hicks, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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Two separate endowment funds devoted to the publication of his- 
torical source material are the Albert J. Beveridge Fund and the Little- 
ton-Griswold Fund. The income from the former is applied to the pub- 
lication of material relating to the history of the United States, with 
preference to the period from 1800 to 1865; the income from the latter 


is applied to the publication of material relating to the legal history of 
the United States. 


Among WPA federal writers projects now in preparation is a ‘‘ United 
States Guide,’’ designed for both American and foreign tourists, which 
will appear in the fall of 1938 and should be a comprehensive guide to 
highway, airplane, railroad, and water tours. This guide also promises 
to offer descriptions of the major recreation areas and points of interest 
of national importance. 

A South Dakota Guide appeared on June 22, 1938 as a volume in the 
WPA American Guide Series (Pierre: South Dakota Guide Commis- 
sion). Another volume in the same series was Delaware: A Guide to the 
First State, which was published (New York: Viking Press) on June 27, 
the date of the Swedish-American Delaware tercentenary. In July there 
appeared under the auspices of the same series still another volume, 
entitled Whaling Masters (New Bedford, Mass.: Old Dartmouth His- 
torical Society). 


The Central New York Association of Local Historians and the Onon- 
daga Historical Association met at Manlius, Onondaga County, on June 
4, 1938. The principal address was presented by Milledge L. Bonham 
Jr., of Hamilton College, who spoke on ‘‘Sizzling Statesmen in Syra- 
euse.’’ Short addresses were also given by Alexander C. Flick, state 
historian, by Harry V. Bush, mayor of Canajoharie, by Judge Drum- 
mond, and by Major H. C. Durston. 


The Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection has been transferred 
from the Colgate College library building to Spear House on the college 
eampus. This collection contains the association minutes, church his- 
tories, and periodicals relating to the American Baptists. 


The newspaper department at the library of the Ohio State Historical 
and Archaeological Society is planning to index the leading newspaper 
of each of the following cities: Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Dayton, and Akron. This will be undertaken as a WPA project under 
the supervision of Lawrence H. Bartlett, head of the newspaper depart- 
ment of the library. 

The library has recently acquired a collection of manuscript material 
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consisting of more than five thousand items concerning Jay Cooke, 
Gibraltar Island, western lands, and other related subjects. 

Miss Lois Heistand, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, with 
a master’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania, is the newly 
appointed secretary to the editor and librarian of the society. 


The May issue of Museum Echoes, the monthly publication of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society is devoted to a pros- 
pectus of the ‘‘History of the State of Ohio.’’ Carl Wittke of Oberlin 
College is editor-in-chief of this series and the editorial committee con- 
sists of, in addition to Dr. Wittke, Harlow Lindley, chairman, and William 
T. Utter. The present plans include six volumes: I, ‘‘The Foundations 
of Ohio,’’ by Beverley W. Bond Jr.; II, ‘‘The Frontier State, 1803- 
1825,”’ by William T. Utter; III, ‘‘The Era of Internal Improvements, 
1825-1851,’’ by Francis P. Weisenburger; IV, ‘‘Civil War Era, 1851- 
1873,’’ by Eugene H. Roseboom; V, ‘‘Ohio: 1873-1900,’’ by Philip D. 
Jordan; and VI, ‘‘Ohio in the Twentieth Century,’’ ed. by Harlow 
Lindley. 

In the June issue of the same publication is the program of the Dun- 
bar State Memorial Dedication which took place at Dayton, Ohio, June 
27, 1938. On this occasion John O. Marsh, curator of history at the Ohio 
State Museum, delivered the historical address while the address of the 
evening was presented by Dr. George E. Haynes. The June issue also 
contains a tentative program of the Marietta Northwest Territory Cele- 
bration which took place July 8-15, 1938; as well as a summary of the 
initial meeting of the Ohio Committee on Medical History and Archives 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society which met at 
Columbus on May 12, 1938. 


The eighth volume in the Ohio Historical Collections which recently 
appeared is entitled, Chief Justice Taft, by Allen E. Ragan. 

Among recent gifts to the society may be mentioned a copy of the 
Official Roster of the Soldiers of the American Revolution Who Lived 
in the State of Ohio. This was issued by the Ohio D.A.R. who are the 
donors of the society’s copy. 

The July issue of Musewm Echoes is in the form of a handbook which 


includes the constitution and a directory of the members of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. 


The University of Michigan Press recently published a manuscript 
report of C. C. Trowbridge to Governor Lewis Cass upon the history, 
language, customs, and religion of the Miami Indians. This bears the 
title, Meearmeear Traditions, and is edited by Vernon Kinietz. 
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New Sweden, 1638-1938 is a pamphlet guide to an exhibition of rare 
books and maps in the William L. Clements Library in commemoration 
of the tercentenary of the Swedish settlements on the Delaware. The 
brochure (Bulletin, No. XXVIII) was issued at the suggestion and with 
the aid of the Jenny Lind Club of Detroit. 


The May issue of the Indiana History Bulletin contains a complete 
list of all the publications issued by the Indiana Historical Bureau as 
well as those published under the auspices of the Indiana Historical 
Society. 

The Indiana Washington County Historical Society is planning to 
celebrate the centenary of the birth of John Hay at Salem, Indiana, 
October 8, 1938. 

The formal opening of the Benjamin Harrison home, which was re- 
cently restored under the direction of the Arthur Jordan Foundation at 
Indianapolis, was celebrated on June 25, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Republican nomination of General Benjamin Harrison for the presi- 
dency. 


The Indiana Historical Bureau has completed the reprint by offset 
process of the debates (in two volumes), and journal (one volume) of 
the Indiana Constitutional Convention, 1850-1851. An index volume, 
containing a general index by articles and sections of the Constitution 


as adopted, has been prepared by Jessie P. Bosswell and published by 
the bureau. 


The Wisconsin Archaeological Society has been engaged in an ar- 
chaeological survey of the Kettle Moraine region in five Wisconsin 
counties. The society also erected an effigy mound in Heims Woods, a 
new archaeological preserve. 

The Wisconsin Folklore Society is sponsoring the publication of a 
booklet, Flower Lore and Legends, by Charles E. Brown. A leaflet col- 
lection of boyhood stories in the 1860’s concerning John Muir, entitled 
Itttle Stories of John Muir, has been published by the University of 
Wisconsin. Articles which have recently appeared in the Wisconsin 
Archaeologist from the pen of Dorothy M. Brown will be reprinted in 
the near future in a book sponsored by the Folklore Society. Window 
Over Wisconsin, by August Derleth, an historical novel which was 
recently published, is based on the history of the Black Hawk War. 


Private manuscript collections recently acquired by the Louisiana 
State University Department of Archives cover the period from 1750 
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to 1930 and contain approximately 6230 items which include the fol- 
lowing: Amiss collection, 488 items (1770-1917), on the settlement and 
development of the Baton Rouge district; Harod C. Anderson diary of 
Haywood County, Tennessee, three volumes (1854-1888), plantation 
accounts, expenses and daily journal of events, the author’s philosophy, 
religion, reaction to social events of the time, an account of President 
Cleveland’s visit to Memphis, and of the author’s opposition to seces- 
sion; Assumption Parish collection, fifty items (1841-1914) ; the David 
French and Thomas Duckett Boyd collections, eighty items (1874-1922) 
on Louisiana State University; Dr. Mark Carleton’s collection, two vol- 
umes 1883-1900) of records of the United States Sugar Beet Experi- 
mental Station at Schuyler, Nebraska, experiments on growing cane by 
chemical selection, and a botanical specimen book; College of the City 
of Baton Rouge collection, four volumes (1837-1841) ; Citizens Bank of 
Louisiana collection, eleven items (1851-1855), receipts of stock owners 
for payments of interest and installments; James P. Corbin collection 
of Moss Point Plantation, Caroline County, Virginia, nineteen volumes 
(1826-1904), two journals (1868-1876), six private letter books (1871- 
1896), one ledger (1875-1880), three day books (1826-1883), three farm 
journals and diaries (1880-1884), one memo book (1871-1877), one 
council meeting note book (1903-1904), and two justice judgment and 
execution books (1880-1890) ; the Stephen Duncan collection of Natchez, 
Mississippi, six volumes and 113 unbound items (1856-1880), including 
assessor’s lists, tax receipts, letters, statement of a scheme for running 
a plantation in Tensas Parish with three hundred Chinese, copy of a 
contract for the Natchez cotton mills, statement of cotton claims, and 
land deeds, as well as two journals of a trip abroad (1856), one cash and 
account book (1863-1879), one cash book (1863-1880), and two journals 
of plantation accounts (1850-1866); Farr collection, 92 items (1862- 
1896), on the Jenkins and Dunbar families of Natchez, Mississippi; 
Favrot collection, 148 items (1758-1920), mostly letters to Commandant 
Pedro de Favrot, in charge of Fort Plaquemine, written in French and 
Spanish by Kerlerec, Franco Caso y Luengo, Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, 
Estevan Minol, Conte de Galvez, Juan Venture Morales, Nicolas Vidal, 
Joset Cruzat, Baron de Carondolet, Caso Calvo, Manuel de Salcedo, and 
George Kent Favrot; George F. and John R. Ficklin collection of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, five volumes (1840-1878), containing one account 
book while in France (1840-1845), one scrap book (1874-1875), and 
three college note books (1875-1878) ; J. D. Garland collection, nineteen 
items (1863-1870), Civil War letters from the various camps in Louis- 
iana; Kate Garland collection of Petersburg, Virginia, twenty-six items 
(1859-1870), diary of a school girl during the Civil War and after; 
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Lilian Gray collection, five volumes and 174 items (1860-1916), on the 
price of music, also two account books (1860-1861, 1915), one Houmas 
Plantation account book (1865-1866), one John Hill account book (1873), 
and one Wilkerson account book (1876); Koch collection of Logtown, 
Mississippi, 3100 items (1820-1900), letters to and from members of 
the family, plantation documents, travel accounts, material on Civil 
War and Reconstruction in Mississippi, and much information on the 
lumbering business; Jean Baptiste Landry collection of Assumption 
Parish, 148 items (1838-1887), Civil War and Reconstruction plantation 
records; Montpelier Academy collection of St. Helena Parish, fifty- 
eight items (1833-1840), original papers on the foundation of the acad- 
emy; Thomas Overton Moore collection, 632 items (1832-1877), records 
of the Civil War governor of Louisiana; the Port of New Orleans papers, 
three items (1816-1819) ; New Orleans Academy of Science papers, seven 
items (1852-1870) ; the John Goroham Palfrey collection, thirty-three 
additional items (1838-1875), on the Palfrey plantation in south Louisi- 
ana; Philharmonic Society collection of St. James Parish, twelve items 
(1875-1876) ; Julian Poydras’ will, typed copy (1822); John Reid col- 
lection, forty-five items (1861-1870), commissary records regarding the 
purchase of meat for soldiers during the war; E. B. Ross collection, two 
volumes (1885-1894), records of Red Lick Plantation in Mississippi; 
one letter of Benjamin Rush to W. L. Haynie of St. Francisville, Louisi- 
ana (1812), relative to an obligation for information; Daniel D. Slousan 
collection, of Port Hudson, La., 537 items (1852-1878), regarding 
medical care of the soldiers during the war, also material on Morchy 
Plantation during the war and Reconstruction period; Sugar Planters 
Association collection, two hundred items (1907-1908) ; St. Martin Parish 
collection, twenty-three items (1862-1865); Charles Taylor collection, 
twelve items (1848), regarding Silliman College at Clinton, Louisiana; 
Paul F. Veut collection, forty-three items (1852-1899), of poetry; J. S. 
Whitaker collection, two volumes (1862-1880), Judge Whitaker’s deci- 
sions and a literary scrap book; Robert Clay Wickliff collection, seventy- 
six items (1897-1914), papers of a late United States Representative 
from Louisiana. 

The department has also acquired the official records of Caddo Parish, 
182,820 items (1838-1893), Catahoula Parish, 51,180 items (1810-1911), 
East Feliciana Parish, 561,800 items (1811-1931), and St. John the 
Baptist Parish, 39,570 items (1812-1924). 

The largest collection now owned by the department is the official 
records of the State of Louisiana. This mass of material consists of 
approximately fifteen million items that cover the period 1800-1930. 
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Through the help of the WPA and the historical records survey large 
quantities of local archival materials have been gathered at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico from the period of 1850 to date. The university has 
also obtained several hundred volumes of photostat copies of documents 
from the archives of Spain and Mexico. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa recently issued an informative 
vest-pocket sized pamphlet which contains an historical sketch of the 
society, a brief explanation of the progress made in historical research 
at that institution, a list of historical publications issued, an item telling 
about the functions of the historical library, a complete membership 
list, a list of the exchange depositories outside the state, and data on the 
board of curators and the administrative staff. 


The Minnesota Historical Society held its sixteenth annual historic 
tour and summer convention on July 29 and 30, 1938, with sessions at 
Gooseberry Park near Two Harbors on the North Shore of Lake Superior 
and at Duluth. The latter session was held in conjunction with a meeting 
of the North Shore Historical Assembly. At Duluth the society joined 
in the Northwest Territory celebration and witnessed the first presenta- 
tion in the state of the pageant commemorating the sesquicentennial an- 
niversary of the enactment of the Ordinance of 1787. 

Among recent acquisitions to the society’s manuscript collections are 
the diaries and family papers of the Reverend Henry M. Nichols, who 
went to Minnesota in 1852 as a representative of the Northampton Col- 
ony, an emigration project that originated in Massachusetts. The earlier 
letters and diaries, covering the period from 1844 to 1852, contain in- 
formation about life and conditions in Massachusetts; and those of the 
later period, from 1852 to 1860, describe Nichols’ life as a missionary 
and farmer at St. Anthony and his career as a minister and civic leader at 
Stillwater and Minneapolis. 


The Victoria Iibrary Bulletin is a new publication of the library of 
Victoria University and is to be published ‘‘two or three times in the 
course of a year’’ to make the resources of that library more generally 
known to research students, teachers, and others interested in the his- 
tory of Ontario and its influence on the life of the American continent. 
The publication promises to outline the range and character of various 
documentary sources and, from time to time, publish important or rep- 
resentative documents. In its first number, which appeared in June, 
1937, there is an account of the Ryerson papers and two original letters 
of that collection as well as a copy of a note which is on file in the 
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Colonial Office records in London. The March, 1938, number is devoted 
to material in the unpublished Samuel Taylor Coleridge notebooks which 
are in the possession of the library, and the May, 1938, issue tells about 
the collection of John Wesley’s writings in the same depository. 


Historical and Ethnographical Material on the Jivaro Indians, by M. 
W. Stirling is a recent publication of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
of the Smithsonian Institution (Bulletin, No. 117) which discusses a 
group of red aborigines from northwestern South America who, since 
1540, have been more or less in contact with European culture. This 
work assembles and presents for the first time in English most of the 
known early source material including many accounts about these In- 
dians by travelers, soldiers, settlers, missionaries, and scientists. 


REcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE ATLANTIC SEA Boarp STATES 


New England Quarterly—June: ‘‘The Beginnings of American Trade 
with India, 1784-1812,’’ by Holden Furber, ‘‘Five Years in Cali- 
fornia in Its Early Days,’’ doc. by Robert W. Lord, ‘‘The Rehabil- 
itation of Loyalists in Connecticut,’’ by Oscar Zeichner, ‘‘The 
Theatre in Portland in the Eighteenth Century,’’ by James More- 
land, ‘‘Reminiscences of Life in a Shaker Village,’’ by Arthur T. 
West, ‘‘Ethan Allen’s ‘Original Something,’ ’’ doc. ed. by Dana 
Doten, ‘‘Richard Seymer of the Popham Colony, the First English 
Preacher in New Engiand,’’ by Donald L. Jacobus, ‘‘A Letter of 
John Trumbull,’’ doc. ed. by Katharine A. Conley, and ‘‘A Frag- 
ment of the Diary of Lieutenant Enos Stevens, Tory, 1777-1778,’’ 
doc. ed. by Charles K. Bolton. 


Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society—July : ‘‘The Religious 
History of New Jersey before 1702,’’ by Nelson R. Burr, ‘‘A Study 
of Rev. Robert Finley, D.D.,’’ by Arch W. Carswell, ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketch of His Majesty’s Councillor, the Honorable John Wills,’’ by 
Milton Rubincam, ‘‘Was Frenau a Fighter?’’ by Philip M. Marsh, 
and ‘‘New Material on the Stamp Act in New Jersey,’’ by Donald 
L. Kemmerer. 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography—April: ‘‘The Possi- 
bilities of Philadelphia as a Center for Historical Research,’’ by 
Thomas S. Gates, ‘‘If James Madison Had Had a Sense of Humor,”’ 
by Max Farrand, ‘‘ Whittier Returns to Philadelphia After a Hun- 
dred Years,’’ by Edward D. Snyder, ‘‘The Survey of Federal Ar- 
chives in Philadelphia,’’? by James L. Whitehead, ‘‘ Philadelphia 
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and the Agitation in 1825 for the Pennsylvania Canal,’’ by Richard 
I. Shelling, ‘‘The Library: A Description of the Russell Papers in 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,’’ by Raymond P. Stearns, 
and ‘‘Memoirs of a Senator from Pennsylvania: Jonathan Roberts, 
1771-1854,’’ doc., part VI, ed. by Philip S. Klein. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine—March: ‘‘Our Historical 
Society, Accompanied by Documents and Lists Relating to the Gov- 
ernment and Personnel of the Organization,’’ by Franklin F. Hol- 
brook. 


William and Mary College Quarterly—April: ‘‘Maps of the First Sur- 
vey of the Potomac River, 1736-1737,’’ by James W. Foster, ‘‘Sir 
William Berkeley, Virginian Economist,’’ by Harold M. Hichens, 
‘“‘The Henkels, Early Printers in New Market, Virginia, with a 
Bibliography,’’ by Albert S. Edmonds, ‘‘Letters of Richard A. 
Wise, a Student at William and Mary College, 1860, and 1861,’’ 
doe., ‘‘A Visit to Mount Vernon—A Letter of Mrs. Edward Car- 
rington to Her Sister, Mrs. George Fisher,’’ doc., and ‘‘Quit Rent 
Roll for the Year 1715—Essex County, Virginia,’’ doc. ed. by John 
B. C. Nicklin. 


REcENT ARTICLES ON THE OLD NorTHWEST 


Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio— 
April: ‘‘Azilum, French Royalist Colony of 1793,’’ ‘‘Perrysburg 
Industry Thrived on Power from Canal Authorized 100 Years Ago,’’ 
by Wilfred Hibbert, and ‘‘Little Journeys to Ohio’s Historie Shrines 
—Girty’s Island.’’ 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society—June: ‘‘The Record of 
a Friendship—A Series of Letters from Lincoln to Henry E. Dum- 
mer,’’ by Paul M. Angle, ‘‘Farming in Illinois a Century Ago as 
Illustrated in: Bond County,’’ by Hubert Schmidt, ‘‘Thomas Lan- 
grell Harris—A Biography by Stephen A. Douglas and James 
Shields,’’ doe. ed. by John M. Palmer, ‘‘The Ladies’ Association 
for Educating Females, 1833-1937,’’ by Margaret K. Moore, and 
‘‘Contributions to Chicago History from Peoria County Records,”’ 

~ by Ernest E. East. 


Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association—June: ‘‘Lincoln’s Savings 
from His Salary as President of the United States,’’ by Harry E. 
Pratt and ‘‘A Young Man’s View of Lincoln and Douglas in 1861,’’ 
extracts from the diary of Henry C. Latham. 
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Wisconsin Magazine of History—June: ‘‘Settlement of English Potters 
in Wisconsin,’’ by Grant Foreman, ‘‘Wisconsin’s Eminence,’’ by 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, ‘‘Some Recollections of Thomas Pederson,’’ 
doc., ‘‘Diary of George W. Stoner—1862,’’ doc. annotated by Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, and ‘‘ Ferries and Ferryboats,’’ by Joseph Schafer. 


ReEcENtT ARTICLES ON THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Historical Quarterly—February: ‘‘Soldiering on the High 
Plains: The Diary of Lewis Bryam Hull, 1864-1866,’’ doc. ed. by 
Myra E. Hull and ‘‘Sketches of Early Days in Kearny County,’’ 
doe. 

May: ‘‘Some Problems and Prospects in Kansas Prehistory,’’ by 
Waldo R. Wedel, ‘‘The Hoagland Examination: The United States 
v. John Brown, et al.,’’ doc. ed. by James C. Malin, ‘‘Supplying 
the Frontier Military Posts,’’ by Raymond L. Welty, and ‘‘News 
from Kansas in 1870,’’ by Paul H. Giddens. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma—March: ‘‘ Eastern Cherokee Chiefs,’’ by John 
P. Brown, ‘‘ How the Cherokees Acquired and Disposed of the Out- 
let,’? by Berlin B. Chapman, ‘‘A Brief History of the Red River 
Country since 1903,’’ by Emma Estill-Harbour, ‘‘From Parker to 
Poe,’’ by John B. Meserve, and ‘‘The Tropical and Subtropical 
Origin of Mound-Builder Cultures,’’ by Joseph B. Thoburn. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES ON THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST 


Palimpsest—May: ‘‘Cultural Aspirations,’? by William J. Petersen, 
‘*Verse in the Newspapers,’’ by Luella M. Wright, ‘‘The Census of 
1838,’’ by Marie Haefner, ‘‘Municipal Elections,’’ by J. A. Swisher, 
and ‘‘A Commonplace Calendar,’’ cont’d. by John E. Briggs. 

June: ‘‘The Organic Act,’’ by J. A. Swisher, ‘‘Religion and 
Morality,’’ by William J. Petersen, ‘‘An Iowa Anecdote,’’ by John 
E. Briggs, and ‘‘A Commonplace Calendar,’’ con’t. by John E. 
Briggs. 


Minnesota History—June: ‘‘H. M. Nichols and the Northampton Col- 
ony,’’ by Charles W. Nichols, ‘‘T. L. Haecker, the Father of Dairy- 
ing in Minnesota,’’ by Everett E. Edwards, ‘‘The Rise of Baseball 
in Minnesota,’’ by Cecil O. Monroe, and ‘‘Clearing for Action on 
the Upper Mississippi,’’ by Wilbur F. Decker. 


ReEcENtT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE Paciric Coast AREA 


Oregon Historical Quarterly—June: ‘‘The Columbia Maternal Associa- 
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tion,’’ by Clifford M. Drury, ‘‘Joseph L. Meek, a Conspicuous Per- 
sonality, I, 1829-1834,’’ by H. E. Tobie, ‘‘The Clackamas—Clark 
County Boundary, 1850,’’ by Jesse S. Douglas, ‘‘Who Discovered 
the Columbia River ?’’ by J. Neilson Barry, ‘‘ Anglo-French Diplom- 
acy during the Critical Period of the Nootka Controversy, 1790,’’ 
oy George V. Blue, and ‘‘Enterprize: Its Background and Begin- 
nings,’’ by J. H. Horner and Grace Butterfield. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly—April: ‘‘The Appalachian Mountaineers 
in the Upper Cowlitz Basin,’’ by Woodrow R. Clevinger, ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of the Military in the Building of Montana,’’ by Merrill G. 
Burlingame, ‘‘History of the Discoveries and Physical Develop- 
ment of the Coal Industry in the State of Washington,’’ by F. E. 
Melder, and ‘‘ Log of the Caroline (1799),’’ doe. cont’d. ed. by H. F. 
MacNair. 


Pacific Historical Review—June: ‘‘The Second Anniversary of the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth,’’ by Manuel Abella, ‘‘Hawaiian Negotiation 
for Reciprocity, 1855-1857,’’ by Osborne E. Hooley, and ‘‘ Mexican 
Demography,’’ by Robert Denhardt. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES OF GENERAL SCOPE 


Agricultural History—April: ‘‘The Significance of American Agricul- 
tural History,’’ by Harry J. Carman and Rexford G. Tugwell, 
‘*Some Pre-Revolutionary Agricultural Correspondence,’’ by Rodney 
H. True, ‘‘The Historie Civilization of the South,’’ by Ulrich B. 
Phillips, and ‘‘The ‘Father’ of the Land-Grant College,’’ by Earle 
D. Ross. 


American Antiquity—April: ‘‘Crania from Wyoming Resembling Min- 
nesota Man,’’ by W. W. Howells, ‘‘ Hopewellian Traits in Florida,”’ 
by E. F. Greenman, and ‘‘The Human Remains from Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky,’’ by Georg K. Neumann. 


American-German Review—June: ‘‘Lewis Miller—Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Folk Artist, Traveler and Portraitist,’’ by Preston and Eleanor 
Barba, ‘‘British and German Farmers,’’ by Richard H. Shryock, 
summarized by Constance Drexel, and ‘‘The Spiritual and Educa- 
tional Background of Franklin College,’’ by Frederic S. Klein. 


American Journal of Soctology—May: ‘‘Reformers Consider the Con- 
stitution,’’ by Merle Curti. 


Beaver—June: ‘‘Men of the Old Fur Trade,’’ by Douglas MacKay, 
‘‘Titania, Queen of the Clippers,’’ by L. R. W. Beavis, ‘‘Rupert’s 
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March of Time,’’ by Maud Watt, ‘‘By River from China,’’ by Gor- 
don Webster, ‘‘Edmonton to Aklavik, 1920,’’ by Catherine Hoare, 
and ‘‘Lieutenant Joseph Rene Bellot: Knight of the Legion of 
Honour,’’ by Mary Kennedy. 


British Columbia Historical Quartely—April: ‘‘Fur and Gold in Simil- 
kameen,’’ by J. C. Goodfellow, ‘‘In Memory of David Douglas,’’ 
by John Goldie, ‘‘Early Lumbering on Vancouver Island. Part II: 
1855-1866,’’ by W. Kaye Lamb, ‘‘Coal from the Northwest Coast, 
1848-1850,’’ doc. ed. by John H. Kemble, and ‘‘Sir George Simpson 
at the Department of State,’’ doc. ed. by Frank E. Ross. 


Journal of the American Military History Foundation—Spring: ‘‘The 
Battle of the Crater,’’ by Alfred P. James, ‘‘Portrait of an Adju- 
tant General: the Career of Major General Fred C. Ainsworth,’’ 
by Siert F. Riepma, and ‘‘United States Military Shoulder Arms, 
1795-1935,’’ part 3, by James E. Hicks. 

Summer: ‘‘The United States Military Railroads, 1862-1865, Part 
I, War Time Operation and Maintainance,’’ by E. G. Campbell, 
and ‘‘Reuben Frank Bernard,’’ by Don Russell. 


Political Science Quarterly—June: ‘‘The Frontier as Safety Valve: A 
Rejoinder,’’ by Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison. 


Among new appointments in the academic world of history which 
have come to the attention of the Review are the following: 


American University—Solon J. Buck, director of publications, National 
Archives, to be lecturer on American history; William E. Dodd, 
former ambassador to Germany, to be research professor of Ameri- 
can history. 

Brown University—Carl Bridenbaugh, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to be associate professor of colonial history. 

Butler University—Roy M. Robbins, of Western Reserve University, to 
be-associate professor of history. 

Carleton College—Nelson V. Russell, chief of the division of reference, 
National Archives, to be professor of American history and head 
of the department of history and political science. 

Duke University—Bayrd Still, of Wisconsin State Teachers College, and 
Joseph C. Robert, of Ohio State University, to be assistant profes- 
sors; Theodore Rapp, of Harvard University, to be instructor. 

Milwaukee State Teachers College—Marian Sylveus, of Maryland Col- 
lege for Women, to be assistant professor of history. 

University of Pennsylvania—Richard H. Shryock, of Duke University, 
to be professor of history. 
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San Francisco Theological Seminary—Clifford M. Drury, theologian and 
author, to fill the California chair of church history. 

Western Reserve University—George T. Hunt, of the University of Wis- 
eonsin Extension Division at Milwaukee, to be assistant professor 
of history at Cleveland College. 


Academie promotions among the historical guild which have been 
brought to the attention of the Review include the following: 


Allegheny College—Paul H. Giddens, to be professor and head of the 
department of history and political science. 

Northwestern University—Tracy E. Strevey, to be associate professor. 

Ohio State University—Eugene H. Roseboom, Henry H. Simms, and 
Francis P. Weisenburger, to be associate professors. 
University of Southern California—E,. M. Eriksson, to be professor. 
Sweetbriar College—Dora N. Raymond, to be acting head of the depart- 
ment of history and government for the biennium, 1937-1939. 
University of Virginia—Thomas P. Abernethy, to be Richmond Alumni 
professor of history; Oron J. Hale, to be associate professor; and 
Cary Johnson, to be professor and administrative officer of the de- 
partment of history. 

University of Wisconsin—John D. Hicks, to be chairman of the depart- 
ment of history for 1938-1939. 


Among those who will be on leave during the coming year to engage 
in various pursuits are: 

Lansing B. Bloom, University of New Mexico, will be absent on leave 
for the year 1938-1939 to do archival work in Italy; upon his re- 
turn, Professor Bloom will assume the new post of Coronado li- 
brarian. 

Lester J. Cappon, University of Virginia, will be on leave for the year 
1938-1939; during his absence, W. Edwin Hemphill, acting assist- 
ant professor at Davidson College, will serve as acting assistant pro- 
fessor of history and as archivist of the library. 

Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky, will be on sabbatical leave for 
the year. 

Paul H. Clyde, Duke University, will be on leave for the first semester 
to travel in the Far East; during his absence, Thomas E. La Fargue, 
fellow of the American Council of Learned Societies at Yale Uni- 
versity, will be visiting assistant professor of history. 

Everett Dick, Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska, will be on leave for 
the year to do research on the social history of the northern plains 
with the aid of a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 
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Rowland H. Harvey, University of California, Los Angeles, will be on 
leave during the first semester to do research in eastern United 
States and England on a forthcoming study of Robert Owen. 

Edward McMahon, University of Washington, will be on leave for the 
year; Harold W. Bradley, Stanford University, will teach his classes 
during the interim. 

George C. Osborn, Berry College, Mt. Berry, Georgia, will be on leave 
for the year to work as research expert for the finance committee 
of the United States Senate. 

Max Savelle, Stanford University, will go to Europe during 1938-1939 
to do research under a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council on a projected history of European diplomacy with regard 
to America, for the period, 1713-1763. 

Harold W. Thompson, Albany State Teachers College, will be on leave to 
complete a monograph on folklore of the state of New York. 


Frontis W. Johnston, Davidson College, has been awarded the George 
Washington Eggleston Historical Prize for 1937-1938 by Yale University 
for his dissertation, ‘‘The Evolution of the American Concept of Na- 
tional Planning, 1865-1917.’’ 


Charles R. Wilson, Colgate University, has in progress a volume on 
the election of 1864. Howard D. Williams, of the same institution, has 
in progress a history of Colgate University. 


Clarence W. Griffin, author of the History of Old Tryon and Ruther- 
ford Counties (1937), of Forest City, North Carolina, has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy in the North Carolina Historical Commission caused 
by the death of Dr. Boyd. 


Richard H. Dabney has retired from the history department of the 
University of Virginia after being a member of that department for 
forty-nine years. 


Ross F. Lockridge, director of the Hoosier Historie Memorial activities 
of the University of Indiana, was awarded the degree of Litt.D. by 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrowgate, Tennessee, on June 6, 1938. 
Lockridge is the author of biographies of Abraham Lincoln, La Salle, 
Clark, and other figures in middle western American history. 


Dwight L. Dumond, University of Michigan, will deliver the Com- 
monwealth Foundation Lectures at University College, University of 
London, during February and March, 1939. 
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Chauncey S. Boucher, president of West Virginia University, has been 
appointed chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 


Orin G. Libby of the University of North Dakota was honored with a 
testimonial dinner given by the local chapter of Alpha Pi Zeta on May 
16, 1938, in recognition of his thirty-six years of service at that uni- 
versity. More than 150 attended and over sixty letters of congratulation 
were received by Dr. Libby on this occasion. Among the latter was a 
message of congratulation from the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 


ciation, in which organization Dr. Libby has served as a member of the 
board of editors. 


Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, secretary treasurer of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, would like to hear from members who are in 
possession of duplicate copies of the Review, especially those having on 
hand early numbers. All correspondence should be sent to Mrs. Paine 
at Station B, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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